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ON THE PERNICIOUS, AND OFTEN FATAL EFFECTS, 
OF THE COMPRESSION OF THE FEMALE WAIST, 
BY THE USE OF CORSETS. 

‘ a 

Our readers may be somewhat surprised, but not startled, 
we hope, at the annexed outline of a portion of the female 
figure, intended to il} ustrate the pernicious effects resulting 
from the present fashion of tight lacing, which serves at 
ence to deform the natural shape, and to produce the most 
serious, and often fatal, consequences, to the victim of 
fashion. 

The article which follows on this important subject, ap- 
peared originally in the Scotsman, from which it was 
copied into the Exuminer, with two sketches of the figure, 
which we did not entirely approve of, and for which a 
very clever artist, well acquainted with the antique, and 
with the anatomical proportions of the human body, has 
substituted the two unexceptionable figures prefixed to this 
article. ; 

** We have been favoured with the perusal of an in- 
teresting essay on this subject, by a medical gentleman, 
which has more fully opened our eyes to the mischiefs re- 


nets with a snout as long as an elephant’s proboscis, or @ 
margin as broad as a Winchester bushel, are merely ridi- 
culous. Shoulders that look like wings, and sleeves as 
wide as a petticoat, we think are not particularly graceful ; 
but they have, at least, the merit of being airy, and we 
take no offence. We cannot, however, extend our indul- 
gence to the compressed waist, which is the rage at present. 
We know that as often as the waist is lengthened 
to its natural limits, this tendency to abridge its diameter 
appears, and we confess we are puzzled to account for the 
fact ; for surely it is strange that a permanent prepossession 
should exist in favour of a mode of dress which is at once 
ugly, unnatural, and pernicious. Were fashion under the 
guidance of taste, the principles of drapery, in painting 
and sculpture, would never be lost sight of in its changes. 
The clothes that cover us may be disposed in an infi- 
nite variety of forms, without violating those rules which 
the artist is careful to observe. The true form of the body 
ought to be disclosed to the eye without the shape being 
exhibited in all its minutia, as in the dress of a harlequin; 
but in no case should the natural proportions (supposing 
the figure to be good) be changed. Ask the sculptor 
what he thinks of a fashionable waist, pinched till it rivals 
the lady’s neck in tenuity, and he will tell you it is mon- 
strous. Consult the physician, and you will learn that 
this is one of those follies in which no female can long in- 
dulge with impunity, for health, and even life, are often 
sacrificed to it. 

We ought to mention, that the writer of the paper 
before us, has taken for ground-work an ** Essay on the 
use of Corsets,” by the celebrated German physiologist, 
Soemmering, but with the statements of that author he 
has combined many valuable remarks of his own. 

Corsets are used partly as a warm covering to the chest, 
and partly to furnish a convenient attachment to other 
parts of the female dress. This is all proper and correct ; 
but to these uses fashion superadds others, originating in 
fantastical notions of beauty. Corsets are employed to 
modify the shape, to render the chest as small below, and 
as broad above, as possible, and to increase the elevation, 
fulness, and prominence of the bosom. Toshow how this 
affects the condition of the body, we must begin by giving 
a short description of the thorax or chest, which is the sub- 
ject of this artificial compression. 

Every one who has seen a skeleton knows that the chest 
consists of a cavity protected by a curious frame-work of 





sulting from the compressed waists now in fashion,—mis- 
chiefs which, in the paper before us, are exposed with a 
clearness and weight of evidence that must carry conviction 


bones. These are, Ist, the backbone (consisting of verte- 
| bre, or short bones jointed one into another) which sustains 





larges and contracts its volume to afford free play to the 
lungs. 

We now wish to call attention to the form of this‘eavity, 
which, as we have seen, is surrounded and protected by the 
backbone, ribs, and breastbone, and is called the thorax 
or chest. The uppermost pair of ribs, which lie just at 
the bottom of the neck, are very short; the next pair is 
rather longer; the third longer still ; and thus they go on 
increasing in length to the seventh pair, or last true ribs; 
after which the length diminishes, but without materially 
contracting the size of the cavity, because the false ribs 
only go round a part of the body. Hence the chest has 
sort of conical shape, or it may be compared to the f 
hives used in this country, the narrow or pointed a 
next the neck, and the broad end undermost. Tae 
form of the thorax, in short, is just the reverse of the fa- 
shionable shape of the waist. The latter is narrow below 
and wide above; the former is narrow above and wide 
below. The lower part of the thorax is also much more 
compressible, and, of course, more easily injured by liga- 
tures than the upper. In the upper part the bones form a 
complete circle; and from the small obliquity of the ribs, 
this circle presents a great power of resistance to external 
pressure. But the last five ribs, called the false ribs, be- 
sides being placed more obliquely, become weaker as they 
decrease in length, and having no support in front; their 
power of resisting external pressure is, probably, six times 
less than that of the true ribs. Hence ligatures applied 
to this part of the body may contract the natural size of 
the cavity, perhaps one half. Nature, in this instance, has 
entrusted the belle with a directionary power—guarding 
against its abuse, however, by severe penalties. If she 
chooses to brave the consequences, she may always, with 
the help of lace and cord, produce a great change on this 
part of her person. 

From the great care nature has bestowed to strengthen 
the outer shell of the thorax, and to combine mobility 
with strength, we may judge of the importance of the 
organs within, and of the value of free motion to their 
healthy action. It is a further proof of this, as Soemmer- 
ring observes, that the ribs are the first part of the bony 
framework which nature forms, for in the unborn child 
no other bones except those of the ear are so perfect. The 
contents of the thorax are, first, the heart, which is the 
centre of the circulating system, and which, for the sake 
of its metaphorical offices, every lady must be anxious to 
keep from injury. Next, the lungs, which eccupy by far 
the largest space, and of the delicacy of whose operations 


to the mind of the most incredulous. The paper is so ably | the whole upper part of the trunk; 2d, the breastbone, | every one may judge. There are besides, either within 
written, and so conclusive, that we should have been happy | about 7 or 8 inches Iong, and composed of three pieces ; | the thorax or in juxta-position with it, the stomach, liver, 


to print it entire, hed its scientific form not rendered it too 


and 3dly, the ribs, of which there are generally 24. The 


| and kidneys, with the esophagus, the trachea or wind- 


learned for the readers of newspapers. {n the abstract of | twelve ribs on each side are all fixed to the backbone be-| pipe, part of the intestines, and many nerves—all inti- 


its contents which we shall submit, the author’s statements 
niust Jose something of the precision and force which the 
introduction of anatomical details, with a frequent refe- 
rence to plates, enable him to bestow upon them ; but we 
think that we shall be able, in’a general way, to show 
young ladies what injury to health their compliance with 
the present unnatural fashion, if persevered in, is certain 
to entail upon them. 

Fashion lives on novelty; and we have, on this account, 
much charity for its wanderings and eccentricities. Bon- 


jhind; seven of these, the seven uppermost, are also at- 
| tached to the breast-bone before, and are therefore called 
true rits. The eighth rib has its end turned up and rests 
on the seventh; the ninth rests in the same way on the 
eighth ; but the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, are not con. 
nected with one another in front at all. The fore extremity 
of each rib consists not of bone, but ef an elastic substance 
called cartilage. The elasticity of this substance, com- 
bined with the oblique position of the ribs, constitutes a 











beautiful provision, in consequence of which the chest ene , 


mately connected with the vital powers. Most of these 
organs are not only of primary importance in themselves, 
but through the nerves, arteries, &c, their influence ex. 
tends to the head and the remotest parts of the limbs, so 
that when they are injured, health is poisoned at its source, 
and the mischief always travels to other parts of the 
system. 

Imagine, now, what is the consequence of applying 
compression, by corsets of some unyielding material, to a 
cavity inclosing so many delicate organs, whose free 
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action is essential to health. First, the lowest part of the 
shell of the thorax yields most; the false ribs, and the 
lower true ribs, are pressed inwards; the whole viscera in 
this part of the body, including part of the intestines, are 
squeezed close together and forced upwards; and as the 
pressure is continued above, they are forced higher still. 
If the lacing is carried farther, the breastbone is raised, 
and sometimes bent; the collar bone protrudes its inner 
extremity, and the shoulder blades are forced backwards. 
The under part of the lungs is pressed together, and the 
entrance of the blood into it hindered; the abdominal 
viscera, being least protected, suffer severely ; the stomach 
is compressed, its distension prevented, and its situation 
and form changed, giving rise to imperfect digestion ; the 
blood is forced up to the head, where it generates various 
complaints; the liver has its shape altered, and its func- 
tions obstructed ; the bones having their natural motions 
constrained, distortion ensues, and the high shoulder, the 
twisted spine or breastbone, begins at last to manifest it- 
self through the integuments and the clothes. 

It is needless to enlarge on these details, as we shall give 
a list of the diseases generated by tight corsets by and by. 
A mere inspection of the figures at the head of this article 
will show the unnatural change produced on the body by 
hard lacing. The figure on the right exhibits the waist of 
the Medicean Venus, which is considered as the type of 
the female form in its finest symmetry ; on the left you 
have the same form squeezed into fashionable proportions 
by the steam power of modern corsets. This figure, what- 
ever some persons little conversant with the secrets of the 
toilet may think, is not exaggerated. A single glance at 
these figures will show better than many pages of argument, 
what havoc tight-lacing must produce in the delicate and 
complicated mechanism lodged within the chest. 

** Another effect of tight corsets,” says the Essayist, ‘* is, 
that those who have been long so closely laced, become at 
last unable to hold themselves erect, or move with comfort 
without them, but, as is very justly said, fall together, in 
consequence of the natural form and position of the ribs 
being altered. The muscles of the back are weakened and 
crippled, and cannot maintain themselves in their natural 
position for any length of time. The spine too, no longer 
accustomed to bear the destined weight of the body, bends 
and sinks down. Where tight lacing is practised, young 
women from fifteen to twenty years of age are found so de- 
pendant upon their corsets, that they faint whenever they 
lay them aside, and therefore are obliged to have them- 
selves laced before going to sleep. for as soon as the 
thorax and abdomen are relaxed, by being deprived of their 
usual support, the blood rushing downwards, in conse- 
quence of the diminished resistance to its motion, empties 
the vessels of the head, and thus occasions fainting.” 

** From 1760 to about 1770,” says Soemmerring ** it was 
the fashion in Berlin and other parts of Germany, and also 
in Holland, a few years ago, to apply corsets to children. 
This practice fell into disuse, in consequence of its being 
observed, that children who did not wear corsets grew up 
straight, while those who were treated with this extraordi- 
nary care got by it a high shoulder or a hunch. Many 
families might be named in which parental fondness se- 
lected the handsomest of several boys to put in corsets, 
and the result was, that these alone were hunched. The 
deformity was attributed at first to the improper mode of 
applying the corsets, till it was discovered that no child 
thus invested grew up straight, not to mention the risk of 
consumption and rupture which were likewise incurred by 
using them. I, for my part, affirm, that I do not know 
any woman, who, by tight lacing (that is, by artificial 
means) has obtained ‘a fine figure,’ in whom I could not, 
by accurate examination, point out either a high shoulder, 
oblique compressed ribs, a lateral incurvation of the spine 
in the form of an Italic 8, or some other distortion. I have 
had opportunities of verifying this opinion among ladies 
of high condition, who, as models of fine form, were 
brought forward for the purpose of putting me to silence.” 

Young ladies in course of time hope to bécome wives, 


and wives to become mothers. Even in this last stage, 
few females have the courage to resist a practice which is 
in general use, though to them it is trebly injurious. But 
it is sufficient to glance at this branch of the subject, on 
which, for obvious reasons, we cannot follow our medical 
instructor. It is lamentable, however, that mothers who 
have themselves experienced the bitter fruits of tight- 
lacing, stili permit their daughters to indulge in it. There 
is, in truth, no tyranny like the tyranny of fashion. ‘I 
have found mothers of discernment and experience,” 
says Soemmerring, ** who predicted that in their 25th year 
a hunch would inevitably be the lot of their daughters, 
whom they, nevertheless, allowed to wear corsets, because 
they were afraid to make their children singular.” 

But it is time to speak of the diseases produced by the 
passion for slender waists. **One is astonished,” says 
Soemmerring, * at the number of diseases which corsets 
occasion. Those I have subjoined rest on the authority 
of the most eminent physicians. Tight-lacing produces 

** In the Head; headache, giddiness, tendency to faint- 
ing, pain in the eyes, pain and ringing in the ears, and 
bleeding at the nose. 

‘© In the Thorax ; besides the displacement of the bones, 
and the injury done to the breast, tight-lacing produces 
shortness of breath, spitting of blood, consumption, de- 
rangement of the circulation, palpitation of the heart, and 
water in the chest. 

‘© In the Abdomen; loss of appetite, squeamishness, 
eructations, vomiting of blood, depraved digestion, flatu- 
lence, diarrhoea, cholic pains, induration of the liver, 
dropsy, and rupture. It is also followed by melancholy, 
hysteria, and many diseases peculiar to the female consti- 
tution, which it is not necessary to enumerate in detail.” 

But the injury does not fall merely on the inward 
structure of the body, but also on its outward beauty, and 
on the temper and feelings with which that beauty is 
associated. Beauty is in reality but another name for 
that expression of countenance which is the index of sound 
health, intelligence, good feelings, and. peace of mind. 
All are aware that uneasy feelings, existing habitually in 
the breast, speedily exhibit their signature on the counte- 
nance, and that bitter thoughts, or a bad temper, spoil the 
human face divine of its grace. But it is not so generally 
known that irksome or painful sensations, though merely 
of a physical nature, by a law equally certain, rob the 
temper of its sweetness, and, as a consequence, the coun- 
tenance of the more ethereal and better part of its beauty. 
Pope attributes the rudeness of a person usually bland and 
polished, to the circumstance that ‘* he had not dined ;” 
in other words, his stomach was in bad order. But there 
are many other physical pains besides hunger that sour 
the temper; and, for our part, if we found ourselves sit- 
ting at dinner with a man whose body was girt on all sides 
by board and bone, like the north-pole by thick-ribbed 
ice, we should no more expect to find grace, politeness, 
amenity, vivacity, and good humour, in such a compa- 
nion, than in Prometheus with a vulture battening on his 
vitals, or in Cerberus, whose task is to growl all day long 
in chains. 

It may not be amiss to inform the ladies, according to 





our medical instructor, that the red-pointed nose which 
| glows, rather inauspiciously, on some female faces, is in 
| many cases the consequence of tight lacing. 
| A few days ago, another medical friend told us that he 
| Was present when the body of an elderly lady was opened, 
;who had in her day been fashionable, and whose liver bore 
\testimony to the fact, for it had an indentation deep enough 
to hold a large finger, exactly where the belt or girdle was 
worn in her younger days. We need scarcely add, that 
she died of inveterate stomach complaints, and that she was 
past life’s meridian, but not old. In one respect, ladies 
who lace tightly may be said to provide against the decay 
of their beauty, since they take the best security against 
reaching old age, which, as every one knows, rifles woman 
of her outward charms. 

In time past, we were ignorant enough to admire, like 





our neighbours, slender waists; but thanks to our medical 
friend, we are cured of this folly. We were wont to think 
that the loves and the graces played round such delicate 
forms; but in future we shall never see them without 
thinking of twisted bones, dropsy, consumption, indurated 
livers, fainting, spitting of blood, melancholy, hysteria, 
sour tempers, rickety children, pills, lotions, and doctors’ 
bills. 

As for our brethren of the male sex who are still in the 
bonds of error on this subject, we would refer them to the 
two figures prefixed, and ask them to ‘look on this pic- 
ture and on that,” and say whether in encouraging females 
to ruin their health by bestowing their admiration on such 
forms as the one on the left, they are not patronising 
what is an outrage on taste, and a libel on the most per- 
fect of Nature’s works. Were a woman sculptured accord- 
ing to the proportions now fashionable, every one possess- 
ing common sense would pronounce the figure monstrous, 
The subject deeply concerns fathers and mothers, and in. 
deed persons of all ages and stations. Fashion lords it 
over the lady of quality, but the milk-maid is not beyond 
its influence. At this day, when medical knowledge is so 
much diffused, surely ignorance, caprice, or chance, should 
not be permitted to injure health and ruin constitutions 
under the pretext of regulating our dress. 


To the Editor of the Scotsman. 

Sir,—The article in your esteemed paper, on compressd 
waists, has excited a great deal of speculation, and met 
with almost universal approbation. In several parties 
where I have been, the subject has been discussed in all 
its bearings. The old ladies always condemn the small 
waists, and the young ones as pertinaciously approve of 
them, but not one of them could deny that your statement 
was substantially correct ; and if so, how pernicious is the 
practice! One of the former, some days ago, informed 
me that her niece (a young dandyzette of great beauty) 
would very frequently spend a quarter of an hour lacing 
her stays as tightly as possible ; and as it is the fashion also 
to wear a zone or belt about the waist, of which (like some 
people's income) it is difficult to nMakesthe two ends meet, 
the poor girl may often be seen by her female friends 
pulling hard for some minutes, then pausing to breathe, 
then resuming the tug with might and main, till after, 
perhaps, a third effort, she at last succeeds, and sits down 
covered with perspiration. When thus girded, she is of 
no use but to sit, talk, or walk about. Ss. 

Since the foregoing article attracted our notice, we have 
met with an important paragraph on the same subject, 
which we shall transcribe from the Globe. 

‘* A week or two ago we made some extracts from a 
clever article in the Scotsman, on ‘ Tight Stays and Com- 
pressed Waists.’ The subject is now attracting public at- 
tention, and medical men of eminence are likely to lend a 
helping hand to the efforts which are making to convince 
ladies of the folly of compressing their waists, to the real 
distortion of symmetry, and injury to the system. Mr. 
William Coulson, the Demonstrator of Anatomy at the 
Medical School in Aldersgate-street, and Surgeon to the 
General Dispensary, in the course of an able communica- 
tion on deformities of the chest, in the last number of the 
Medical Gazette, alluding to the practice of lacing stays 
too tightly, says,—‘ There is another deformity of the 
chest well deserving the attention of medical men, pro- 
duced by too tight lacing of the stays, in which the chest, 
instead of having the shape of a truncated cone, is some- 
what of an ovoid form, narrow at its extremities, and ex- 
panded in the centre. The whole class, indeed, of de- 
formities of the chest affords an extensive and interesting 
field for pathological investigation ; for by whatever cause 
the natural dimensions of the chest become altered, whether 
from disease of the lungs, of the spine, distension of the 
abdomen, mechanical compression, or those deformities 
which form the subject of this communication, the natural 
action of the organs contained within the cavity must be 
more or less deranged, and the health of the individual ul- 
timately affected. Some of these are capable of being 
cured by a combination of mechanical and constitutional 
means ; in others, however, it is obvious that no attempt 
should be made to resort to pressure, or any mechanical 





contrivance.’ ” 
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The Lnbestiqator, 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 


Politics. ] 
ON THE MOST EFFECTIVE EMPLOYMENT OF STEAM 


POWER IN GENERAL, AND MORE PARTICULARLY 
IN MERCANTILE NAVIGATION. 





BY CAPTAIN M‘KONOCHIE, R. N. 
—_—- 
(From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal.) 


<a 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Here, then, for the present, I close these speculations; 
and I cannot help thinking the subject very important, 
whatever may be thought of some of the conclusions at 
which I have arrived respecting it. There can be no 
question that the present application of steam to navigation 
is at once unsafe and expensive, as regards the construction 
of the vessels;—that the power employed is high, the 
effect small;—that effect further limited to certain lucra- 
tive and safe branches of trade, its pastimes rather than its 
tasks ;—and some improvement in these respects, some 
way by which a more extended benefit may be derived 
from this wondrous power, is obviously desirable. On the 
other hand, something would be gained by a mere im- 
provement in the build of steam-vessels, making them 
smaller, lighter, more compact, deriving strength from the 
disposition rather than from the mass of their materials, 
thus at once safer and more powerful; and, by a due ap- 
preciation in working them, of the superiority of these 
properties, together with minute economy, over mere speed 
and decoration. But besides this, the principle of traction 
seems given to man expressly for the conveyance of heavy 
burdens; its advantages are universally recognised and 
acted on in land communication ; in locomotive engines, 
in particular, the effect thus produced appears really almost 
miraculous, when it is considered that the only fulcrum is 
the friction arising from the weight of some ten or twelve 
tons, iron upon iron, whereas marine tugs have an actual 
hold of the water by means of their paddles, in addition to 
the friction arising from their weight; already, in conse- 
quence, the same great principle is applied, in maritime 
communications, to certain exigencies arising from distress, 
or from required precision of time or mancuvre, as on 
arriving at, or leaving a port; and its more general and 
systematic employment does not seem beset by any insu- 
perable difficulties. And if these difficulties can be over- 
come, the promise is not only very great, but singularly 
opportune,—economy, when trading and shipping interests 
both languish for want of return,—a certain and solid ad- 
vantage, founded on our superior command of machinery 
and fuel, when foreign competition is most severe,—and 
security, punctuality, and despatch, when a great credit 
trade especially requires such supports. The plan has also 
another advantage (in common, it may be added, with 
most really useful novelties,) it may be gradually intro- 
duced, and is susceptible afterwards of indetinite modifi- 
cation and extent, Were a couple of tugs, for example, 
started on the Forth, they could give every little port 
along its shores its weekly, or more frequent communi- 
cation with Leith or Grangemouth, or both, as its affairs 
required,—giving thus the adjoining districts the same 
accommodation daily, for the points of traffic would soon 
be known for every day in the week,—and carrying home 
to every little corner which could defray the expense of a 
decked launch, and the occasional hire of the tug’s ser- 
vices, the healthful stimulus consequent “a a little trade. 
And the same thing could be easily done on every navi- 
gable river in the Lingdot. The system might next be 
applied to the transport of cattle from the North Highlands 
to southern markets,—or to any other such short coasting 
traffic, as, by a little care and attention, could avoid the 
most unfavourable circumstances, till confidence had grown 
to meet them too. And last would come longer voyagers 
also, for when certain fair winds, with their concomitant 
advantages, were thus in the market for hire, it would not 
be a few hundred miles, more or less, which would scare 
from their employment. The just limit would come of 
itself, and would, in all cases, depend on the importance 
of punctuality,—on the nature of the navigation, which 
when close and winding, as from this country tothe Baltic, 
is more assisted by a complete command of the impelling 
power, than when the course is across an open sea, where 
almost every wind gives a long leg;—and also on the 
length of the voyage: for, in a long sailing voyage the 
balance of chances is in favour of a vessel’s progress, from 





the greater number of points of the compass which give a 
fair rather than a foul wind. And, moreover, the speed 
with which sails will impel in favourable circumstances, so 
nearly makes up for what may be lost when they are un- 
favourable, that not much is gained by the use of steam- 
power. The Enterprise, for example, was, I believe, even 


' appear strictly in point. 


thought of the main question. But thus far such remarks 
} t The object is to recommend expe- 
Timents In steam-towing 3 and every portion of the reward 
(or supposed reward) which may be reaped from success 
in it, is a legitimate argument in favour of a first attempt. 


| And one more may be extracted even from the variety of 


longer in her passage to India than many sailing vessels. | topics which have thus naturally, and without violence, 
But even here the system is not without its application ; | found here a place. Steam, as at present employed afloat, 


and if vessels, bound to hot and unhealthy climates, 
where calms are frequent and boat-service severe, (and 
most very long voyages are of this description,) if such 
vessels would adopt the plan recommended above, especially 
for men of war, and embark each its own light flat and 
engine, the benefit that would be derived from them would, 
I am persuaded, be prodigious. In despatch, security, 
and command of a great towing-power, without fatigue, 
on either dangerous or otherwise urgent occasions, their 
expense would be repaid almost in the first voyage. And, 
as ships outward-bound are generally light, (manufactured 
goods occupying less space for their value than raw pro- 
duce,) the necessary supply of tuel would not be in the way. 

And it may be worthy, perhaps, of particular remark at 
the same time, that although the more complete form of 
this system is thus considered, as chiefly applicable to 
coasting, or other short voyage trading, it is by no means 
understood that it should be confined to our own coasts :— 
on the contrary, it seems to me to open up very extensive 
prospects of advantage, even at this moment, in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Inthe West India, and other long 
established traftics, it is uniformly the case that the distant 
trade is confined to one or two principal ports, which com- 
municate again with the others by coasting vessels. In 
the East India Free Trade the same custom is creeping in, 
many mercantile houses keeping small brigs constantly in 
the country droguing, that is, collecting freights for their 
large ships, which themselves only go to the head ports. 
And there can be no doubt that this practice is most bene- 
ficial, and will spread,—though it would be greatly facili- 
tated by the introduction of a well organized system of 
steam-towing for which a tropical locality is also peculiarly 
fitted, from the frequent calms, currents, long-prevailing 
winds in one direction, lee-shores, and small number of 
ports along certain coasts, by which it is distinguished. 
In these circumstances, large ships, coming from a dis- 
tance, go about collecting freights for themselves, at 
peculiar disadyantage,—but they never do such a thing 
well. They incur it by a great loss of time, and, by 
consequence, great expense; they encounter many un- 
necessary dangers; their masters can seldom be acquainted 


| can scarcely be said to be available in more than one de- 


scription of work—packet service. It is here contemplated 
as applicable te many. And it may be very confidently 
maintained, that it is the extent of application of a new 
principle, not the importance of any one exhibition of it, 
which constitutes its real value, and may be said to be its 
measure.* 

* Since the text of this paper was printed, I have met with 
a table, published by Mr. Tredgold, which places the extra- 
vagant expense incurred by the passion for speed in steam - 
boats in a still more striking point of view than I had before 
seenit. According to this authority, the power necessary 
to give a boat different velocities is as follows; and it would 
be very interesting if the table had other two columns, one 
showing the first investment, the other the daily expendi- 
ture (on an average) against each number. We should then 
still more distinctly see the price paid, under existing cir- 
cumstances, for mere speed, but which is generally consi- 
dered inseparable from every use of steam-power. 

3 miles per hour. 5} horses’ power. 
4 eune 3 esas 





é tere 25 

6 osa0 43 

7 sees 69 

8 coon 102 

9 wees 146 tees 

10 aes 200 ame 
I will venture to observe, at the same time, that it appears 

to me very doubtful, how far any of these tables ean give 
correct general results in the high numbers. That a high 
velocity is always purchased by an extravagant waste of 
power, is, no doubt, quite certain; as also, that in the boat 
or boats, on his experiments with which Mr. Tredgold founds 
his table, this waste was such that, nearly thirty times the 
power was requisite to give three times the velocity. Far- 
ther, it may be quite true that if a power of 5} horses gives 
a velocity of three miles to any boat, the table may be cor- 
rect up to perhaps six knots, or near it; because, thus far, I 
have no doubt that the resistance depends more on the 
weight of a boat than on its form, (see page 386.) But, be- 
yond this, it is equally certain that form has a great infiu- 
ence; and thus, that one of two boats which have previously 
coincided, may acquire a velocity of ten knots with a less 
power than 200 horses, and the other may nut be so sus- 
ceptible of it with almost any power whatever. 


The Beauties of Chess. 











with the native merchants; they are apt to d small 
consignments; and their stay in the country being uncer- 
tain, being scarcely ever bound directly home from any 
place, they do not really suit the individuals who would 
otherwise be glad to employ them. Were steam-tugs, 
however, constantly cruizing about, ready to take each 
man’s own little bark to some great port, where many 
ships would be constantly loading direct for Europe, and 
where cargoes could be immediately consigned to them, an 
extraordinary stimulus would be given to the bome-trade; 
and that out would equally benefit, for these iittle barks 
would load return-cargoes, on their own account, and as 
suited themselves,—every description of export would 
thus find its best market without risk of mistake,—every 
petty native trader would be a British agent, and the 
system might thus subserve political purposes also of no 
trifling value. A very small impost on the great transit 
trade which would spring up at these principal ports, 
would yield a great revenue. Were they further declared 
free ports, it might be the price at which such a concession 
was made; a.d the tribute paid would be from foreign 
as well as domestic trade, and conceded, not grudgingly 
to our power, but willingly to our capital, machinery, and 
the use we should thus make of these advantages. These 
ports would accordingly be sources of influence in our 
hands such as no military force could equal, eliciting the 
resources, stimulating the energies, and engaging the 
affections of those who corresponded with them, whatever 
almost the political state of these latter, their local or mo- 
ral disadvantages, or their ignorance of the higher arts of 
commerce or navigation. And the operation of the system 
wouid be throughout liberal, beneficent, and pacific, with- 
out difficulty or sacrifice of any kind, even from the com- 
mencement. For outward-bound ships could easily fill up 
with coal, (they already dunnage with it,)—a large supply 
could, I believe, also be procured from New South Wales: 
modes would be devised of reducing its expenditure, by 
consuming wood and other substitutes along with it; and, 
at all events, the speed and punctuality with which com- 
munications would be thus everywhere maintained, would 
bear a heavy expense, with still a great advantage. 

This is not the system, only one application of it; and 
may, therefore, be approved or not, whatever may be 











** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.} 
: “Barometer | Extreme Thermo- Extreme) State of ~ Kemarks 
at during | meter8 |heat Du- the Wind ac 
| Night. morning jring @ay.| at noon.| 


noon. 
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17th, Seven, a.m. heavy rain. 
19th, Three, p.m. rain. f 
2ist, Heavy rain during night; ten, a.m. heavy rain; 

noon, thunder and lightning; four, p.m. thunder storm, 
22d, Heavy rain during night; two, p.m. rain. 
23d, Two, p.m. heavy showers. 
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Poetry. 





DEATH. 
a 
Start’st thou to hear from yonder tower 
The passing spirits’ knell? 
Weep’st thou the fate of beauty’s flower 
On which the night winds fell 
With baleful breath, 
Laden with death, 
And sweeping from its stem the garden’s pride ? 


Why isit thus the tale of death 
Falls mournful on the soul? 
Why cling we to dissolving earth, 
And still to pass the goal 
Shrink we dismayed ? 
And from the shade, 
The darksome valley, seek we to escape? 


Go, ask the captive in his cell 
For liberty that sighs; 
Go, ask if that for him yon knell 
Upon the breeze that dies, 
Were summons given 
For fetters riven, 
And prison gates unbarr’d ;—life, love, and joy : 


Go, ask him would he weep that knell, 
Heaven’s messenger ! to hear? 
And he would vain essay to tell 
Its voice, to him, how dear. 
And he would seek 
In vain to speak 
Of that which woke to eestasy his soul. 


Then why is death for ever clad 
in sables, and in gloom, 
When he, the liberator, glad, 
Should as a conqueror come? 
A shape of light, 
Array’d in white, 
And bearing on his brow avictor’s glittering crown? 


\way, away with skulls and bones, 
And “ nodding plumes” and pall, 
And ghastly sights, and rending groans, 
Away, away with all; 
And fiowers, ‘ bring flowers,” 
From fadeless bowers, 
And be the burial as a bridal fair. 


Darkness, despair, and shapes of woe, 
And desolation dread; 
Oh! why should these their shadows throw 
\round the happy dead ? 
Whose place of rest 
Should be confest, 
rhe shrine of all most beauteous and divine 


Start not the knell of death to hear, 
Tis Hope’s glad Peean high. 
Bathe not with tears the rose strewn bier, 
Where youth and beauty lie; 
For early shriven, 
And borne to heaven, 
The privilege how vast !—how exquisite the joy. 


Liverpool. 





LINES. 


(From the Pleasures of Fancy.) 
i 
Where will not truant fancy stray, 
Or whither rest upon her way; 
In fairy groves she takes delight, 
O’er mountain clouds oft wings her flight, 
Sipping at every lucid stream 
That may attract her wand’ring dream ; 
Sometimes pilfering sweets of May, 
To spread in graceful Thalia’s way ; 
Or tracing gay parterres around; 
Or strewing rose leaves on the ground; 
Or bringing distant friends more near, 
And hap’ly binding friendship dear ; 
Or chanting in the moon-lit dale 
Some legend scene or fairy tale; 
’T was with her aid I sought to bring 
The flowers and buds of early spring, 
From earth thro’ purest moonlight air, 
To decorate fair Flora’s hair. 
And as I cropp’d the tender stem 
To form a wreath, each flow’ry gem 
Still dripping wet with evening dew, 
Scatter’d odorous drops anew. 
A zephyr passing from teneath, 
Bore on its wing the flow’ry wreath, 
Nor rested till the sunbeam ray, 
At dawning wakened every spray. 
High pois’d in air the garland hung, 
The groves with chirping voices rung; 
In glorious rainbows hallow’d maze, 
The fairy shaded fiction blaze, 
It triumph’d proudly in that swell, 
On balmy air and music’s spell ; 
With brilliant tints of spangled dew, 
On sunbeam caught as upwards flew, 
Of amethyst and jasper hue, 
And sapphire shade and azure blue ; 
From every stream new tinges run,— 
From seraph wing or ray of sun; 
Until one glorious sweep, anon, 
Guilded the range of horizon; 
The mystic rainbow, now above, 
Invites the concert frem the grove. 
In various notes of harmony 
The joyous chirping voices fly 
Thro’ air, more rarified and free, 
In one delighted strain of glee. 
And here my muse may pause to see 
An angel band in ecstacy 
Descend in lustred harmony 
Upon my fairied canopy, 
And with a sweet united bound 
Fill the enraptured vault around 
With one ecstatic stream of sound. 
ANABEL. 





THE TREBLE PUN. 
—— 

The treble pun, about More, Strange, and Wright, 
which has lately been making the rounds of the papers, 
is, as we said last week, only a prose version of an 
original, which we now insert, and which a correspondent 
informs us he copied from a London journal thirty years 
ago. 

At a tavern, one night, Messrs. More, Strange, and 

Wright 
Met to drink, and good thoughts to exchange ; 
Says Morc, ‘* Of us three, all the world will agree, 
There’s only one knave, and that’s Strange !” 
Says Strange, rather sore, ‘* I’m sure there’s one More, 
A terrible knave and a bite, 
Who cheated his mother, his sister, his brother,” 
**O yes,” replies More, ** that is Wright.” 





| 
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NOVELTY AND VARIETY! 
FRENCH THEATRE, du Petit Lazary des Messrs. 
MAFFEY, de Paris, PANTHEON, Church-street, Liverpool, 
the entire of which is Re-painted and Decorated. This EVEN- 


ING (MONDAY) the 29th instant, and every Evening during 
the Week, will be presented a new laughable piece, entitled 
LE VIEILLARD DUPE. 
In the course of the evening will be introduced an as- 
tonishing number of delusive Tricks and CHANGEs, and, for 
the first time, an animate OT. of 


In this View will be introduced the Triumph of Britannia, 
The whole to terminate witha 
DIVERTISEMENT'. 

Boxes 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.—Children admitted to the 
Boxes and Pit for Half Price, 

Doors open at Eight, to commence at Half-past Eight 
precisely. 





TIM BOBBIN’S DESCRIPTION OF THE LIVERPOOL 
FLOATING BATH. 
—— 

The following humorous letter was written soon after 
the establishment of the Liverpool Floating Bath, by the 
late Dr. Robert Taylor, formerly of Bolton, who died 
lately in America, beloved and regretted by all who knew 
him. The letter is an excellent specimen of the broad 
Lancashire dialect. 

LETTER FROM A BATHER AT LIVERPOOL TO HIS FRIEND AT 
ROCHDAW (i. €. ROCHDALE.) 

Eh! Tummus, theaw’s miss’d it wearily ot t’did naw 
cum wi’ us. Theaw may say what t’loikes abeawt th’ 
Meyles, and Laythom, and Blackpool, but owd Lerple for 
moy money, I say yet. Theaw said theaw’d seen aw as 
wur to be seen ; but by’r lady there’s mooar thin as mitch 
again t’be seen neaw as there wur when thee and me 
coom here th’ last toime. Whaw, mon, they’n getten 
boats naew ot goan by a steom-engine !—theaw may stare ! 
but it’s true as th’ Alminick; and us three coom i’ one 
un um aboon twenty moile. Egadlins! I cud hardly 
perswade Sam Dootsen t’ venture abooard on hur: he wur 
feeort ot gooing by steom wud be summat like floying or 
being blown up; but it’s nowt o’ th’ soart, mon; they 
dreiven throof th’ wetur just th’ same ast’ other boats 
used t? do; but istid o’ sails they’n two wetur wheels ot 
gooan splash, splash, splash—scrat, scrat, scrat, abeawt 
ten or eleven moile an heawr ; and it is by far th’ yeasiest 
and cheppest way ot a country lad can get bither: indeed, 
I think it's welly chepper thin walking; for besides saving 
shoe-leather, one can do wi’ so much less ale—and then 
one’s th’ benefit o’ th’ sawt wetur aw th’ way fro’ Runcorn. 
Theawd used t’ make ackeawnt ot theaw cud taste th’ sawt 
if t’ lick’d thy lips as far off as Saint Helen; but theaw 
may have it this way aboon twice as far. Here’s yoar Jim 
says theaw dusn’t loike ony body knowing mooar tin thee, 
and theaw’ll be saying theaw’s yeord o” these steom-boats 
before. But there’s one thing I’m shure theaw’s ne’er 
yeord on :—Istid o’ those foine bathing kallivans theaw 
used t’ tell on, they’n made a greyt thing ot they cawn a 
‘6 Floating Bath ;” and, solidlee, I think it’s th’ noicest 
place I wur ever at i’ my loife. When I first went abooard 
on it, I thought it wur a ship beawt botham, and I’re 
rather shoy o’ jumping in, as sum chaps did, for feeor 0’ 
gooing cleeor throof into th’ river; but, heawever, I fun 
there wur a botham, and a vast foine botham too; and, 
aw together, it’s th’ neeotest, th’ safest, the cleeonest 
bathing ot ever I had sin’ I’re born. One may have a dip 
at ony time o’ th’ tide; oather at hee wetur or low wetur: 
and there wur a felly abooard towd me as th’ wetur wur 
as good and as strong, «nd had as mitch fysic in it at low 
wetur as it had at hee wetur. Sam says this cannot be 
true, and ot th’ felly wur nowt but trotting us; but, heaw- 
ever, we'll bring a bottle o’ booath soarts whooam wi’ us, 
and eawr folk may try for theirsels.—Besoide bathing, one 
may stay abooard awhoile and look abeawt one; and one 
sees moor 0’ th’ river and th’ shipping fro’ this place i” 
one heawr than fro’ ony other place in a whole wick. 
Then there’s aw soart 0’ drink and meyt abooard, and I 
think i’ my guts t’ best, and t’ cheppest ot I fun i’ aw th’ 
teawn; and we seet amung a peawrcel o’ gentlemen, read- 
ing th’ newspaper and smooking. We geet oytch on us 
a poipe, but these quality wur smooking summut elze ot 
look’d like pigtail tobacco: it had some soart of an eawt- 
landish neme, as I cud na quoite gawm 3; but whotever it 
wur, oather it or their drink did um good, for they’r very 
merry. They sung, and they leawgh’d; and when { sung 
th’ **Owdham Recruit” for um, I'll be shot if they did 
not leawgh harder thin ever. Indeed, if t’le believe me, 
Tum, I’se never i’ better company sin’ I’re kersunt; but 
I'll tell thee mooar abeawt it when I cum whooam; and 
I’ll oather perswede thee t’ go wi’? me t’ next bathing 
teime, or ["ll gi’ thee leeof t’ caw me a ninny hommer as 
lung as my name’s TIM BOBBIN. 


RRR Trent eter matt 
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Ecientific Motices. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
Saeed 
DR. SPURZHEIM’S LECTURES. 








LECTURE VII. 

On commencing his seventh lecture, Dr. Spurzheim 
observed that it was very difficult to judge of the forehead, 
and that the phrenologist should never be satisfied with a 
mere inspection of the front. Persons might be greatly 
mistaken who, seeing what they called a fine, elevated 
head, concluded at once that it was an intellectual one, 
because it might turn out that individuals with such heads 
were shallow and ignorant. Phrenologists judged from 
the interior lobes, and the external projection manifesting 
them; and they knew that persons with high and broad 
foreheads might have the interior lobes very small and 
defective. Another difficulty on which the opponents of 
phrenology laid great stress was the frontal sinus, or hole 
in the forehead, which sometimes occurred. He had seen 
holes of this description larger than 14 inch in diameter. 
It was difficult to determine when these cases occurred, as 
the persons subjected to the disease were naturally disposed 
to keep it secret. His opponents asked how it was possible 
to form a judgment when there might be cavities in the 
forehead instead of brain; how he could tell whether 
there were such cavities or not? If every one was subject 
to such a disease, or even if such cases were very common, 
he would admit that phrenology wes scarcely applicable 
to the forehead, but he questioned whether the disease was 
so general. An examination of individuals throughout 
the different stages of life would show that the frontal 
sinus was not so common as to prevent the application of 
phrenology. Every art had its difficulties, and it was the 
part of the student, desirous of truth, to endeavour to re- 
move them. In the medical art cases sometimes occurred 
which it was impossible to relieve ;—there were diseases 
which were incurable, but how ridiculous would be the in- 
ference that medical men should, therefore, attempt to do 
nothing in cases where a cure might be effected. It was 
the same with all other professions ; difficulties were to be 
met with everywhere; and if all were to be given up as 
soon as they appeared, nothing could be done. Some, 
however, must know all things, and they could not bear 
to appear ignorant even of things which they could not 
comprehend. If they examined new-born children they 
would find the skull very thin, but they would not meet 
with frontal sinus at so early an age. The skull became 
thicker and larger with age; but up to the age of two 
years there was no frontal sinus, yet at that age the in- 
tellectual powers of children had become very active, and 
on examining nature they would find whether there was 
any relation between difference of capacities and the dif- 
ferences to be observed in the forehead. The same result 
would happen if they continued studying human nature 
in families and infant schools; they would fisd the skull 
increasing, but up to twelve years of age they would find 
no frontal sinus; but after that age they would find holes 
in the foreheads of certain individuals, in consequence of 
the two tables of the skull not being filled up. He then 
made some remarks on different cases of sinus, on the 
causes of the disease, and other matters connected with the 
skull in support of his conviction that the size of the in- 
terior lobes of the brain might be estimated from the ex- 
ternal organization of the forehead. He then proceeded 
to treat of the different divisions of the intellectual faculties. 
Another difficulty in judging of the frontal region, was 
the number of minute divisions contained in it. Almost 
every one complained of the number of these divisions, but 
they should remember that this classification was not an arbi- 
trary one, but one in harmony with nature. That large 
mass—the organ of the love of approbation, occupied more 
space than the fourteen intellectual faculties. He wished it 
had been otherwise, for the sake of simplicity, and that 


phrenologists could have admitted only four principal fa- 
culties of the mind,—as attention, memory, judgment, and 


could have been reduced to these principles, but when he 
found that it was not so in nature he was obliged to follow 
nature. He could not agree with the philosopher, who, 
in speaking of the feelings, confined them to a few funda- 
mental powers, which he ascribed to the heart. He found 
that there were twenty-two powers, denominated feelings. 
If they came to the intellect, the philosopher would tell 
them that it consisted of attention, judgment, memory, 
and so on; and he had looked for the organs of the powers 
so named in the forehead, but had always been obliged to 
give it up. Another, finding that there were different 
sorts of memory, and that men might have memories very 
tenacious in some respects, and very deficient in others, 
sought for different organs of memory, and succeeded no 
better than his predecessor. Were phrenologists, then, to 
follow the philosopher and the metaphysician, or to pro- 
ceed without them to the examination of nature and facts ? 
The metaphysician had a sovereign contempt for phreno- 
logy, and said that it might do for women and children, but 
no man of common sense would have any thing to do with 
it. Very well, let him say so; (daughter ) let him enjoy his 
opinion ; but an appeal to the tests he had mentioned would 
show who was right. If phrenology were true, the philo- 
sophy of the human mind would require to be entirely re- 
modeled. In speaking of the intellectual faculties, he ob- 
jected to the term instinct, as conveying too vague and ge- 
neral a meaning: there were very many internal impulses, 
and all could not be ascribed to thesame cause. The term 
might be kept; but its meaning must be more particularly 
specified. In physiology no one was satisfied with being 
told that e sensation was felt ; he must be told where it ex- 
isted, and by what it was caused; the same principle 
should be applied to the study of the mind. Asa mere 
general term, the use of the word instinct might be admit- 
ted; he only found fault with its universal applicatiog. 
Phrenologists did not confine themselves to general terms, 
but scught for special powers. With regard to attention, 
for example ;—why did one boy succeed in mathematics ? 
Because he paid great attention. Another was idle and 
did not learn his lesson because he paid no attention to it. 
He did net deny the existence of attention, but he could 
not admit that it was a fundamental power. If it were 
so, he wished to know why it was active in one direction 
and not in another. One boy liked to learn the classics, 
but set him to mathematics and he paid no attention ; 
another could not be made to attend to the classics, but 
show him a figure and he was allattention. If they went to 
the infant schools they would find how various were the 
things which attracted the attention of the children. The 
same thing was to be observed amongst adults ; in a mixed 
audience, for instance, if an anecdote or a wonderful story 
was told to them, how attentive was every individual ; 
but begin to reason with them, talk to them like a meta- 
physician, and see how long they would remain attentive. 
(Laughter.) They would find also that animals were 
excited to attention by different objects. In the fields 
they would find pigeons, hens, and sheep, very careless 
of passing objects; but leta falcon, a fox, or a wolf come 
near, and see how attentive they were. Leta hare pass by, 
and the sheep would not look up, but if a carnivorous ani- 
mal came near it would be very attentive. How was this 
difference in the attention of men and animals to be ac- 
counted for? He might be told, **O! pleasure explains 
all this;—when boys are particularly studious they are 
pleased, and therefore they pay attention.” He granted 
that there was pleasure, but he wished to know why one 
was pleased with the classics, and another did not like 
Latin and Greek, but was fond of drawing and calculation. 
Amongst adults some thought certain things indispensable 
to happiness, whilst others were of a quite different opinion, 
and deemed their neighbours fools for thinking of such 
things. It was a great error in individuals to make their 


*O!” they exclaimed, ‘if I were he, how differ. 
ently £ would act!’’ but if they had their wish, their 
imagination ; he wished that all the intellectual powers | actions would be precisely the same. (Appluuse.) How 


did phrenologists explain this? They held that the mund 
having different powefs, the attention was excited, and 
satisfaction received, according to the activity and indul- 
gence of such powers. If a carnivorous animal saw a hare, 
or any thing else which he was accustomed to prey upon, 
| his destructive propensity came into action, and he wished 
jto have the hare, or whatever else it might be,—and so 
with all the rest of the animal powers. It was the same 
with the intellectual powers of man ; these being active, 
and the point gained, pleasure was the consequence ; but 
attention and pleasure were merely results, and they were 
not manifested by any particular organs. There were as 
many sorts of pleasure as there were fundamental powers. 
Thus attention was explained according to the intellectual 





powers, and thus all the philosophy of th: mind might be 
accounted for. 

The first disposition evinced by intelligent beinys was, 
a desire to become acquainted with the external world. 
Both men and animals were endowed with power to be- 
come acquainted with external objects. If they observed 
children, they would find this disposition manifested from 
the earliest age. With some children particularly, where- 
ever they were,—in the houses, the streets, or the fields, 
nothing could pass without their observation. It was his 
conviction that this disposition was connected with the 
organization. They had first to look to the formation of the 
forehead, and to ascertain whether it was deep or shallow, 
narrow or broad. ‘Tis was fora general view. They had 
then toexamine the eyebrows. Some were narrow between 
the eyebrows, others the contrary. Whole nations were 
marked by the same characteristic. See what a difierence 
there was between the inhabitants of Scotland and Eny- 
land in this respect—between the inhabitants of Kdin- 
burgh, London, and Paris. There was equal difference in 
the shapes of the eyebrows themselves. Some had their 
eyebrows horizontal; others had them drawn from the in- 
ternal angle upwards ; others from the internal angle down- 
wards. He was astonished that this difference was not 
more remarked. The position of the eyeball was also to 
be ascertained, and in this there was as great a diffe: 
as in the rest. From the position of the eyeball a judg. 
ment might be formed of the cerebral parts above i:~ 
whether they were larger or smaller. He could not he- 
sitate in looking at a skull, when the distance between the 
eyes was great, to tell that there was a proportionate quan- 
tity of brain in that part. Some eyes would be observed 
sunk inward; others projecting outwards; an attention to 
this circumstance also was necessary in forming a judy 
ment of the cerebral development. 

After some further remarks on the external means of 
forming a judgment as to the quantity of brain, he pro- 
ceeded to speak of the organ of individuality, or the dis- 
position to acquire a knowledge of things, which he de- 
scribed as situated above the nose, just between the eye- 
brows. Children who evinced this disposition, in a re- 
markable degree, would be found broad in this particular 
part. This power was active at an early age, and was a 
very necessary one. It was generally less active in adults; 
but in some it was always very active. Some, throughout 
life, exhibited the strongest addiction to the study of na- 
tural history, of animals, plants, or minerals, and, whatever 
the object might be, always excelled in the knowledge of 
it. Such persons would be found to have the organ of in- 
dividuality very fully developed. Some, amongst adults 
and children, took not the least interest in external ob- 
jects; they went without ideas, and never observed any 
thing that was passing around them in society; whilst 
others must see and hear every thing; in the houses the 
tables, chairs, and furniture must be examined; inthe 
streets, horses, dogs, carts, every passing ohject met with 
its share of observation. Those who betrayed no symptoms 
of this disposition would be found narrow between the 
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own likes and dislikes the standard of those of others. 
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and its neglect was an immense error in education. This 
power gave extraordinary assistance in the inculcation of 
knowledge, and it ought, therefore, to be sedulously cul- 
tivated in young beings. The different degrees of its ex- 
istence might be easily ascertained, and he was quite sure 
that those who were deficient in the power would be much 
narrower between the eyes than others who had it in a 
higher degree. Phrenology showed that the external 
senses were not sufficient; and that they were, in fact, 
merely the instruments of internal powers, and the weak- 
ness or strength of these instruments had, no doubt, great 
influence on the result. 

Besides the disposition to acquire a knowledge of objects, 
there was another to attend to their size, form, and colour, 
manifested in different degrees. Some were pleased, or 
displeased, according to the form, whilst others paid no 
regard to this particular, but attended to the size andcolour. 
Let them consider those who were attentive to form. 
Amongst tailors some were clever in drawing the form, 
whilst others did not succeed in an equal degree. Amongst 
nations some were more attentive to form than others. 
If we wanted good knives we knew where to find them, 
whilst, if we preferred the same articles of silver and gold, 
we knew where they were to be had. It was the same 
with all other utensils, and articles of manufacture as with 
cutlery. Some nations had a peculiar taste for millinery, 
as the French. Among artists some could never succeed 
so well with respect to form, though they were excellent 
at colouring and expression—whilst others, inferior in 
these respects, were very much superior in the delineation 
of form. He called the organ of this disposition to ac- 
quire a knowledge of form configuration, and said it 
was situated in the internal angle of the eye, at each 
side of the olfactory nerve. Those persons who had their 
eyes placed very near each other would never be found to 
excel with respect to the form of objects: it was a qua- 
lity essential in drawing. Girls who had this part well 
developed would be found clever at needlework, or the 
pencil, or any thing else dependant on a knowledge of 
form. Those who had the power could not conceive how 
another had it not, and those who had it not could not 
imagine how others were possessed of it. Certain qualities 
were considered extraordinary by those who were not pos- 
sessed of them, but there was no doubt that it was an easy 
matter for Raphael to make a fine painting, or for a man 
endowed with a musical talent to make a fine composition, 
though both might appear very difficult to those who could 
do neither. Some persons were defective in the observa- 
tion of colouring, some in that of size; the former defect 
was more common than the latter. Some hardly knew 
red from green, and he knew a gentleman who, having a 
difficulty in distinguishing size, could see no difference be- 
tween St. Paul’s and the houses around it. ( Laughter.) 
Some workmen were obliged to be continually measuring ; 
tor others once was sufficient, and having once ascertained 
the size, they had no occasion to repeat the operation. 
Amongst artists some produced fine portraits, and others 
were out in all their proportions. He then exhibited a 
rast of the head of Raphael, and commented on the ful- 
ness to be observed in the internal angle of the eye, and 
the distance between them. If they saw an individual nar- 
row between the eyes, and having the internal angle defec- 
tive, that individual could never become a_ practical 
phrenologist. They might agree with the principies of 
the science, but could go no further. Heknewa gentleman 
who telt every disposition to become a phrenologist, but la- 
mented his inability to do so in consequence of a defect in 
this particular. Those who were full in this part went 
easily along with him; and even amongst his opponents, 
those who had this disposition, when they had recourse to 
nature and observation, soon exclaimed, ** Ah! hereis a 
difference !”’ and were led on to deduce consequences. 

Another necessary quality for a perfect artist was co- 
louring, er a disposition to attend to colours, of which 
some would be found possessed, and others totally deficient, 
An artist might be very deficient in colouring, and very ex- 
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cellent in form, expression, and proportion. Those who ex- 
celled in colouring amongst artists, and those whoin com- 
mon life evinced a particular tendency to colours, and receiv- 
ed pleasure from their harmonious and tasteful arrange- 
ments, would be found all to havea peculiar conformation 
of the eyebrows. He exhibited the portrait of Reubens, in 
which this peculiarity was observed very prominently. 
He described the manifestation of the disposition as con- 
sisting in an extension of the eyebrows from the internal 
angle at the base, to that part of the brow above the centre 
of the eye, forming a complete and lofty arch. The eye- 
brows were drawn up, as he expressed it, a great distance 
from the eye, and it was commonly found that this pecu- 
liarity gave to artists eminent in this respect, an appear- 
ance of joyfulness and hilarity. The countenances of mere 
mathematicians, on the contrary, had a gloomy cast, as the 
organ of configuration had the effect of drawing down the 
eyebrows, whiist that of colouring elevated them; in the 
mathematician was to be observed a look of tartness and 
gloom ; in the painter, one of hilarity and joy. ( Applause.) 
If they observed a lady with all the colours of her dress 
arranged in harmony, they would tind her eyebrows more 
arched than those of another who did not display the same 
taste. The optic nerve was the organ of perception, but 
the intellectual operations connected with it were per- 
formed by the assistance of the brain. Some persons 
could remember colour and form, and represent them 
when neither was before their eyes, and this certainly de- 
pended on a mental operation. The senses were not 
superfluous; neither were they independent; they were 
the instruments of the mind. Various opinions were held 
with respect to the senses. Some philosophers of anci 
times having found in man something innate, maintained 
that all was innate; others sought to prove that all ideas 
were not innate, and others that nothing was innate. 
The senses had undoubtedly great influence, but they 
were merely auxiliaries to internal operations, assisted by 
cerebral organs. 

The Doctor then spoke of another mental faculty—that 
of judging of the resistance attorded by objects to the 
touch, which he called weight, the organ of which he de- 
scribed us situated between the nose and individuality. Of 
this quality he spoke as being very important to sculptors 
and other handicraftsmen. He then madesome summary 
remarks on the organs of which he had previously spoken. 

Another power of which he spoke was the disposition 
shown by man to know external objects, their physical 
qualities, and to become acquainted with all that was 
going on around him, and elsewhere. This power was 
observed active in children, in different degrees. Chil- 
dren first acquired notions of things, or substantives, and 
then of actions, or verbs. Some children, remarkably ac- 
tive, and fond of running about, so that they could scarcely 
be got to remain still, would sit quiet, if an amusing or 
interesting story were told to them. He called the funda- 
mental power eventuality, and said that those who evinced 
it in an extraordinary degree would be found very promi- 
nent in the middle of the forehead, just above the organ of 
individuality. Some were very curious when young; 
others having the disposition stronger, remained very cu- 
rious all their lives; they wished to know every thing, 
and asked numberless questions. It might, in per- 
sons of this character, he called the gossiping organ: 
(Laughter.) All those who were so fond of hearing the 
news of the day, that they must read the newspapers be- 
fore they went down to their offices in the morning, in 
short, all those who were anxious about events, whether 
amongst children or adults, would be found to have this 
organ large. The faculty gave a desire to become ac- 
quainted with the different sciences. None were possessed 
of such brilliant abilities as to know all things, to embrace 
a knowledge of allthe sciences; but many wished to know 
the results of all branches of science, if they could not be- 
come acquainted with their details. All such persons 
would be found to have this organ large, whilst others 
who had little or no curiosity would be found to be 
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depressed in this particular part. All merely specu. 
lative philosophers, who shut themselves up in their 
closets, and did not look into nature, would always be 
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found less develop If e lity was small, they 
would not enter into details; others could never give 
enough of details; every thing must be most minutely 
described. All who had a strong disposition to ac. 
quire a knowledge of nouns and verbs would be found 
with the forehead prominent, whilst those who were 
shallow in this particular part would not evince much 
practical sense. If he wanted practical men, he would be 
sure not to take those who were depressed, but those who 
had this organ well developed. This was universally 
applicable, from the lowest artisan or mechanic to the 
loftiest and most cultivated genius. He was so convinced 
of the utility and importance of individuality and eventu. 
ality, that he called them the two eyes of the mind. 

Dr. Spurzheim then briefly sketched out the order of 
the subjects which remained to be treated, and partially 
anticipated a few of the consequences to be deduced ; but 
as these will be more fully developed in the succeeding 
lectures, we shall not here pursue them further. 

(To be continued.) 
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INSTANTANEOUS COMMUNICATION. 

Various methods have been suggested to accomplish that 
great desideratum, rapid or instantaneous communication 
between distant persons or places. Electricity has been 
recommended as an agent, and artillery, to project a hol- 
low ball from station to station, with letters, &c. contained 
within it. Vallance’s scheme, which has been partially 
tried, with perfect success, was to convey passengers and 
goods with great rapidity, through a kind of tunnel or 
tube, from one end of which part of the atmospheric pres- 
sure was removed. The ideas of the projector were so 
gigantic that he proposed to transport ten thousand soldiers 
with their arms, accoutrements, horses, and artillery, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, with incredible ra- 
pidity. All these projectors, however, and all the tele- 
graphic maneeuvrers, may hide their diminished heads, if 
any dependence is to be placed upon the following extraor- 
dinary announcement, which we copy from the Literary 
Gazette.—Edit. Kal. 


Antecatelephor.—We have received several papers de- 
scriptive of a new and curious engine, with the above 
name, invented by Mr. T. W. C. Edwards, Lecturer on 
Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry, and designed 
for ‘* the instantaneous conveyance of intelligence to any 
distance.” After noticing some of the greatest inventions 
of preceding times, Mr. E. ** undertakes to demonstrate 
clearly and briefly, in the work which he has now in the 

ress, the practicability and facility of transmitting from 
sondon, instantancously, to an agent at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Madras, Calcutta, &c., any ques- 
tion or message whatever, and of receiving back again at 
London, within the short space of one minute, an acknow- 
ledgment of the arrival of such question or message at the 
place intended, and a distinct answer to it in a few minutes.” 
He adds,—** In principle this engine is altogether different 
from every kind of telegraph or semaphor, and requires 
neither intermediate station nor repetition. In its action 
it is totally unconnected with electricity, magnetism, 
galvanism, or any other subtle species of matter; and 
although the communication from place to place is instan- 
taneous, and capable of ringing a bell, firing a gun, or 
hoisting a flag, if required, yet tbis is not effected by the 
transit of any thing whatever to or fro; nor in the operation 
is aught either audible or visible, except to the persons 
communicating. It may be proper, however, to state, 
that a channel or way must previously be prepared, by 
sinking a series of rods, of a peculiar description, in the 
ground, or dropping them in the sea; but these, after 
the first cost, will remain good for ages to come, if sub- 
stantial when laid down.” 
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A Geographical Conundrum.—A_ punster seeing a man 
sleeping 1n a field, in the heat of the day, said, Why is 
that fellow like a town in France? Do you give it up?— 
Because he is ’pon de grass— Pont de Grasse. 
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MARRIAGE CEREMONIES OF THE PEASANTRY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AISNE. 





translated from the PANORAMA, a French literary Work, pub- 
lished in this town, and edited by D. Aubert, LL.D. 

It is particularly in marriage ceremonies . sat we find 
the characteristic singularities of different countries. ‘The 
importance of this act, which unites several entire families, 
that is to say, several villages, because in the country all 
the inhabitants to the distance of some leagues round are 
elations,—the establishing of a new house, or rather the 

Meads of a family, all concur to place this solemnity on 
bie pinnacle of the ceremonies of social life. ‘The peasants 
of the department of the Aisne present in this respect 
ane peculiarities which we should, without doubt, have 
noticed long ago, had they belonged toa people ata distance 
from us. One of the most singular of these ceremonies 
is that called the Branle d’Etrennes (shaking of the hand- 
sel.) It generally follows the feast, when the fumes of 
the banquet have disposed the guests to joy and generosity. 
The married couple are seated at the extremities of the 
able: very soon the musical instruments strike up the air 
{the Branle d’Etrennes, and immediately the company, 
hothold and young, commence dancing round the table 
nnd the happy couple. Each, as he pirouettes round the 
able, places upon it the offering he is disposed to make to 
he new housekeepers, and is obliged to renew it several 
imes: money, domestic utensils, linen, in fact every 
hing is received. The table is strewed with the presents, 
and the company examines them with care, reckons them, 
values them, and accompanies them with applauses or 
ensures according to their worth. In this ceremony the 
vodfathers aud godmothers take an important part: cus- 
om requires their offering to be at least a sheet for the 
bed, or its equivalent, to the value of six francs; and in 
his manner the young couple are provided with a very 
pssential portion of domestic furniture—two pair of sheets. 
n these meetings it is not a rare occurrence, even amongst 
he poorest, to make a branie, or handsel collection, to the 
alue of two or three hundred francs, which is prolonged 
ntil the fatigue of dancing, or rather of giving, is com- 
plete and general, and some sous only fall upon the table 
t long intervals. It is, therefore, in these marriages, 
piece of policy of the parties to invite a good many 
neighbours and acquaintances, and by this means the 
Rxpenses of the marriage-feasts, which appear so dispro- 
portioned to the means of those who give them, are, on 
he contrary, a source from which arises the establishment 
f their new house. How many young couples found 
pon the Branle d’Etrennes all their hope of acquiring 
he means of purchasing furniture ! 
This ceremony is not the only one which is adopted to 
vy a contribution upon those invited to a marriage- 
ast ; there are several others, but the most common is 
at called la Criée du Paté (the sale of the pie.) It 
generally at supper that this takes place. An enor- 
ous pie is placed upon the table, and put up for sale. 
very one regards it as a point of honour not to allow his 
idding to be surpassed, and as the lowest offer is received, 
e auction sometimes lasts for a long while. The amount 
f each bidding is paid down, and when, at last, the 
uction ceases, the highest bidder remains the happy pur- 
aser of the pie. He is thenceforth the absolute master 
it; and some of the guests have been known to take 
e pie (so dearly paid for by others) to their own 
omes, there to partake of it at their pleasure ; but gene- 
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These customs most certainly denote poverty, but they 
— very seasonably to the assistance of young house- 
keepers, who, were it not for these offerings, would not be 
' able to provide themselves with the necessary furniture for 
the house. These peculiarities of our peasantry, however, 
begin to die away in proportion to the advance of ease 
and comfort, and our rich peasantry would be ashamed 
to levy a contribution of this kind upon their guests. 
Undoubtedly these customs may be traced very far back, 
since, in the most elevated ranks of society, we see parents 
provide marriage dinners for their sons or daughters. The 
saying, Branle d’Etrennes, which means the ceremonies 
just mentioned, is, therefore, yet worthy of attention. 

R. 


AWFUL EFFECTS OF A THUNDER STORM. 
a 


(> As much discussion has been had in our pages on 
the best means of preventing damage by lightning, we 
continue to put on record such facts as may illustrate the 
various effects of the electric fluid, by way of keeping alive 
the attention of our scientific readers to all possible means 
of preventing them.—Edit. Kal. 


About half-past five o’clock in the afternoon of the 18th 
June, Ongar and its vicinity was visited by a dreadful 
storm of thunder, accompanied by lightning, from the 
effects of which a windmill, the property of Mr. Rayner, 
situated at Toot-hill, in the parish of Stanford Rivers, was 
nearly destroyed, and the miller was so shockingly muti- 
lated that his recovery is considered doubtful. A very 
heavy cloud was observed to descend over the mill, which 
stands upon an eminence, and at the same instant a hissing 
noise was succeeded by an explosion resembling the dis- 
charge of artillery. The wife of the unfortunate miller, 
hearing the report, opened the door of her cottage, and 
was the first to observe the unthought-of calamity : she 
was nearly suffocated by the sulphureous vapour which 
impregnated the air, and quickly filled the house. She 
had scarcely viewed the appalling demolition of the mill, 
when the heart-rending shrieks of her husband, calling for 
assistance, met her ear. In a state of distraction she 
alarmed Mr. Randal, a neighbour, who, with several 
others, soon assembled ; but the awful spectacle so riveted 
them to the spot, that some time elapsed before sufli- 
cient courage enabled them to ascend the stairs. A young 
man (nephew to Mr. Rayner) as soon as he was aware of 
the circumstance, without hesitation led the way, and, fol- 
lowed by others, immediately went to the assistance of the 
unfortunate sufferer. The scene which presented itself 
on reaching the second floor baffles all description. The 
poor man was discovered lying upon a sack, his head most 
shockingly and indescribably lacerated-—his right leg 
hung over the ladder communicating with the first floor, 
and was connected with his body by a small portion of 
flesh only—the bone protruding through the stocking. 
His right eye was so injured that its powers of vision are, 
it is supposed, for ever destroyed, and his right hand was 
mangled in a most frightful manner. Apparently insen- 
sible of pain, and regardless of the injuries he had sus- 
tained, his first inquiry was as to the state of the mill and 
the corn. When the spectators had recovered from the 
alarm excited by the mutilated appearance of the sufferer, 
they conveyed him toa house, and the assistance of a sur- 
geon was speedily obtained. Upon further examination, 
large splinters of wood, and even grains of wheat from the 
hopper, were tound driven into various parts of his body. 
The hair of his head was much singed. In short, the un- 
fortunate man presented a horrible spectacle. The most 
singular penetration of the fluid was observable in the 
partial destruction of the pad in the nackcloth which he 
wore at the time. His hairy cap was found lying by his 
side, torn into innumerable pieces, and the floor was 
covered with blood. Mr. Potter, surgeon, of Ongar, as- 
sisted by several other professional gentlemen, removed 
the leg. Owing tothe splintered state of the bone, the 
use of the saw hecame necessary, but from the skilful 
manner in which this operation was performed, the poor 
man suffered comparatively but little. 

To describe the state of the mill is a task more difficult, 





Blly it serves the day after for another ceremony, which 
nsists in parading the whole, or a part of the pie through | 
he village, in order to invite the inhabitants to come and 
tke their share,—an invitation which is followed by put- 
ng up for sale the pie-crust on the same conditions as 
hat of the pie on the preceding evening. 





but less painful. The lightning, it would appear, first 
struck the middlings end, a term given to some iron braces 
which afford support to the sails, and proceeded in the 
track ot a number of bolts, removing some and slightly 
touching others until it reached the neck, when it took 
the parcels, and then commenced its work of destruction 
in the interior of the mill by shivering a great part of the 
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nearly new oaken shaft. The fluid continued its course 
in nearly the centre by the sack-chain, and on reaching 
the second floor came in contact with the beam and scales, 
forcing two half-hundred weights through the side of the 
mill. In its progress thus far, it completely cut off two of 
the sails, which it split into innumerable pieces, and 
hurled to an incredible distance. Some of these fragments 
were found sticking in the earth so firmly as to require 
great strength to effect their removal. The roof of the 
mill was struck off in a similar manner, and the sides were 
nearly stripped of their boarding. The ceiling of the mill 
was divided and thrown on either side upon the grass. 
The machinery was thus completely exposed to the 
view, inclosed in the skeleton building. The two other 
sails remain in their places, but will need much repair 
to make them again fit for use. The whole of the ma- 
chinery was deranged, and the cloths, where nailed, were 
much burnt. The electric fluid having availed itself of 
nearly all the iron in the mill, forced its way out by tear- 
ing up part of the flooring, and cutting a piece of the sheer- 
tree away, thus escaping on to the iron sheeting which 
covered the round house. Part of this it raised, and con- 
cluded its destructive course by passing down the back of 
the stairs, which were iron braced, and forcing out a num- 
ber of very strong iron-nutted screws, finally disappeared 
in the earth, making a cavity to a considerable extent. 
Even a pen in the inkstand did not escape, it being singed, 
as were also the brooms and brushes.—£ssex Herald. 





THE LIVERPOOL BATHS. 





We consider these new baths a very important addition 
to the healthful and rational enjoyment of the people - 
the swimming bath is, we believe, 48 feet long and 27 
wide, the depth of which varies from 45 feet, the shallow- 
est part, to 5 feet 8 inches, the deepest. The supply ot 
water is from a tank or reservoir, from which it flows 
through several spouts into the bath. The private cold 
baths and the warm baths are well arranged. The prices 
of admission are very moderate, from which we may inter 
that the members of the Corporation are influenced by « 
liberal feeling, in the erection of the baths, and that they 
consider the health of the inhabitants as paramount to any 
mercenary or selfish consideration, from which we may 
also fairly augur, that the LIVERPOOL FLOATING Batu, 
although not erected by them, may yet receive their 
patronage and support, being assured that such support is 
anxiously looked for by our townsmen, as we know that 
an honourable and kind feeling pervades the great mass 
of the people in favour of this useful and excellent esta- 
blishment, which has supplied the town, and the nu- 
merous strangers who have visited it during the bathing 
season, for the last twelve years, with the means of enjoy- 
ing a luxury of such importance to their health and plea- 
surable enjoyment. 

To strangers the Floating Bath has always appeared as 
one of the curiosities of the town, it being built upon a 
superior and different plan from any other hitherto eon- 
structed. It holds about 300 tons of water, which body 
of water is supported by extensive cavities or air chambers, 
that surround the vessel, and produce the buoyancy requi- 
site for so great a weight. The part allotted for swimming 
in is 82 feet long by 26 feet wide, forming an area of 2000 
square superficial feet. At the stem and stern of the 
vessel there are extensive apertures, through which the 
water is continually and rapidly passing, thus affording 
the desirable object of having a continual change of water. 
To afford facilities to those who cannot swim, the vessel is 
trimmed by ballast, to form an inclined plane of the floor 
of the bath, by which means there is a gradual increase in 
the depth of the water, from three feet to seven feet. There 
are thirty dressing rooms, regularly numbered, furnished 
with looking-glasses, boot-jacks,towels, &c. These rooms 
have spring locks to them, to enable gentlemen to faster 

them prior to their entering the bath, and to kecp them 
closed till they return. 

There are two private baths at the stern end of the 

vessel, completely secluded trom the public view. Across 

the centre of the vessel, and at the stern, two excellent 
cabins are fitted up for refreshments, newspapers, &c. The 

parade on the upper deck is nearly 6 feet wide, and 224 
feet in circumference, which furnishes a most delightful 
and interesting view to those who have leisure and incli- 
nation to enjoy it. 

Without intending any disparaging gomparison, we 

state (in consequence of the assertion of one of our con- 
temporaries) that the superficial area of the swimming 

space in the Floating Bath exceeds that of the Corporation 
Baths by 500 square feet, and that it is as wide as the 

latter within one foot. 
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COMPLETION OF THE NINTH VOLUME OF 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
i - 

This day’s publication completes the ninth vo- 
lume of the Kaleidoscope, the index and title to which 
will be prepared as soon as possible, ready for 
binding. In the meantime friends in town and in 
the country, who may stand in need of any particu- 
lar number of our work, to complete the last or any 
former volume, are respectfully requested to favour 
us with their orders as early as convenient to pre- 
vent disappointment, as the back numbers will be 
supplied in the order of applications for them. 

Those friends who intend to send the numbers 
they may have on hand to us to have them completed 
and bound up, are requested to accompany them with 
‘ a pattern volume, which will prevent confusion and 
delay. 

Independent of a very great variety of original 
articles in prose and verse, a regular series of critical 
situations in chess, a number of engravings, a selec- 
tion of music, &e. &e. the ninth volume contains 
a very copious collection (from the very best sources) 
of interesting and amusing tales and narratives, 
which, if embodied in a separate work, would, at 
least, amount to the cost price of our entire volume, 
which comprizes from thirty to forty scientific 
articles, many of them embeliished with vignettes, 
engraved expressly for our work. Amongst the 
contents of the volume are about thirty biogra- 
phical sketches of living or deceased persons of emi- 
nence, a reprint of great part of Bishop Wilkins’s 
Mathematical Magic, with engravings; between 
twenty and thirty interesting articles under the head 
‘Traveller; and a copious and original report of Mr. 
Buckinghaw’s lectures on Free Trade to India and 
China, comprising accounts of the manners, customs, 
religion, commerce, &c. of the natives, and of the 
natural history of the Eastern world. 











Worrespondence.. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Dimidium facti, qui coepit habet.—Horace. 


$1n,—This is one of the best proverbs that ever was 
uttered. Often have I resolved to write something that 
might be considered worthy of a place in the columns of 
the Kaleidoscope, but as often have I been disappointed, 
and my good intentions rendered nugatory, for want of a 
beginning. The first sentence formed, and the rest of the 
task is comparatively easy. The great barrier is passed, 
and the remainder of the journey is interrupted by few 
obstacles, and they are of too insignificant a character to 
daunt the soul of the aspirant for fame. There would be 
more essays written, and more literary productiors of all 
hinds, but for this almost insurmountable difficulty. The 
reviewers would less frequently, May, but seldom, expe- 
rience the want of an article, or the magazine publishers be 
cuts pelled to lament the paucity of contributors, and even 
- Kaleidoscope would be moe easily and speedily filled, 
tiwt writers find how difficult it isto make a beginning. 
not by this intend to intimate that that interesting 
vublication is not conducted with spirit and ability, for 


| an assertion would be too palpably false to escape the 
detection of the most careless reader. But to return to 
, subject, from which IT am in the most unpardonable 


suanner Cigressing. It is not in the literary world alone 
nat instances of the faithfalness of this proverb (for such 
mav fairly jay claim to be called) may be discovered, 








They are visible daily, nay, hourly, in all ranks and con- 
ditions of men. From the highest to the lowest, all, at 
times, feel the want of a beginning. I this morning saw 


| a boy, thin, pallid, and meagre, the picture of misery and 


want, holding in his hand an enormous piece of bread, 
which some charitably disposed person had given him ; 
and this did he turn over and over, viewing it first on this 
side and then on that, devouring it with his eyes, but 
hesitating to bring his teeth into collision. And why ? 
The boy was hungry, for as he afterwards told me, he had 
not tasted food for twenty-four hours. Why then not 
eat? He was thinking where to make his first bite. Had 
it been a plum cake, it might be supposed that he was 
admiring the snowy whiteness of the sugar, or counting 
the currants which were in sight. But the case was dif- 
ferent; there was here nothing to admire: undoubtedly 
he knew not where to begin. ‘* How shall I begin 2” is 
a question asked as often as ‘* where shall I dine?” by a 
certain class of ever-to-be-envied persons, ycleped dinner 
hunters. Itinay often be heard proceeding from the mouth 
of the Minister desirous of introducing some new measure, 
especially if he apprehend any considerable opposition. 
Those who are the reluctant bearers of melancholy intel- 
ligence often put this question to themselves. They feel, 
in a tenfold degree, this penury of words; and the diffi- 
culty, in such cases, is greater than is generally imagined ; 
for, to disclose the disastrous tale to those who loved the 
subject of it, requires care and caution of no ordinary 
kind, lest, by too abrupt a commencement, the feelings 
might receive a severer shock than nature can sustain. 
And to give an instance even in manual operations: will 
not the carpenter bestow more consideration upou his first 
stroke than upon any subsequent one ? 

No wonder, then, that I siiould be compelled to encoun- 
ter this opposition, since it seems common to all; and in 
truth I feel it as strongly as when I commenced this 
rambling sort of essay, which must now draw to a close. 
Although I have been prating about a beginning, as yet I 
have not made one, that is, for my essay, to which this is 
intended as an introduction; but ere next week I hope to 
achieve it. Yours, &c. D. 





MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I think the following will be found to be a solu- 
tion to Plug’s question in your last Kaleidoscope, and the 
solution has been accomplished, too, without the * aid of 
algebra,” and even of the ‘‘conic seciions, or any of the 
higher curves, such as allegation,” &c. How ciever!! 
Should you think it worthy of insertion, you will oblige, 

June 25, 1829. Yours, &c. J.W—n. 

First, £2.81666—676 pence, the square root of which is 
26, the number of professors, and also the pence each paid. 


26 
Then — —1==12, the number of hurdy-gurdy men. 
2 , 


13+4-1 
And ——- = 7, the number of each of the fiddlers 
2 


and pipers. 





that they met with, as though in some important pursuit; 
till, ultimately, the poison subdued their strength, anj 
they died. 

Buchanan also relates, that the Scots mixed the juice of 
this plant with the food which they supplied to the Danes, 
their invaders. It had an intoxicating effect, and the Scots 
became their destroyers.—Maund’s Botanic Garden. 


CURIOUS FLORAL EXPERIMENT. 

The production of the different colours in vegetables, 
by the predominance of acids or alkalies, we have found 
to be prettily shown by the following experiment. 

Make an infusion by pouring hot water on the dried 
petals of red roses (rosa centifolia ) usually kept by drug. 
gists; it will have but little colour till a small quantity 
of liquor potasse be added, when the infusion will become 
perfectly green; add sulphuric acid, and it will become 
red; and the colour may be alternately changed by 
the predominance of the acid or alkali. If the infusion 
be made of alcohol in lieu of water, it will at first be colour. 
a the result will be the same.—Maund’s Botan: 

arden. 









Interesting to Florists.—The carnation-fancier will te 
glad to hear of an effectual preventive against the fy, 
which has hitherto proved so injurious to this beautiful 
flower :—Take some black pepper, ground very fine, and 
dredge it very lightly over the the leaves and stalk whils 
the dew is on the plant. 











French Theatre.—The Messrs. Maftey have paid us 
another visit, and we hope that they will receive that wel. 
come from our townsmen which they undoubtedly deserve, 
from the wonderful skill and ingenuity displayed in their 
interesting exhibitions. The performances were com. 
menced at the Pantheon on Wednesday last, and to judge 
from the bursts of laughter and applause, gave very grex 
satisfaction to a crowded audience, as they certainly did 
to us. The entertainments of the evening commence 
with a harlequinade, in which the tricks,. transforms 
tions and illusions, and feats of dexterity and art, wer 
most astonishing and amusing. The mechanical per 
formers infinitely surpassed all that we have seen per. 
formed by their brethren of flesh and blood in the hat. 
lequinade way. The next entertainment was a mos 
beautiful view of St. Sebastian, with ships and vesses 
of all sizes pasging to and fro in the bay and saluting 
the fort, with passengers of all sorts on the road in 
front of it, baggage waggons, coaches, horses, muleteen, 
&c. &c. &c. all moving with the greatest precision ani 
effect. The whole concluded with a grand ballet, entitle 
Zephyr et Flore, in which the performers, wooden onli 
in reality, not in appearance, acquitted themselves with 
wonderful elegance and skill. We are sure that the pe- 
formance of Madame Flera would break the heart of any 
figurante of flesh and blood, with sheer spite and envy. 
The characters were all appropriately dressed, and thei 
actions, gestures, and expressions were in strict conformity 
with each other. The performances were enlivened by a 
excelient band of music. In conclusion, we cannot to 
strongly recommend these ingenious foreigners to th 
es of the public, but, indeed, their own merit wil 

e their best recommendation. Their exhibition wil 
afford a high treat to the holiday folks. 


Eo Correspondents. 


Locke AND Dr. Spurzugim.—The letter of J. A. on this sub 
ject, which was unluckily mislaid, shall appear in our next 
publication. Our correspondent vindicates Locke from th 
charge of maintaining that the capacities of ull men 
naturally alike, and that circumstances alone congtitut 
the differences which are perceptible in the intell 
powers of men. J. H. isnot aware, perhaps, that a ¢o 

dent in the Kaleid: of the 2d instant has quot 

















DEADLY NIGHT-SHADE. 

Every part of the Atropa Belladonna, or Deadly Night- 
shade, has proved a malignant poison. Someone or other 
of our senses is, in general, most providentially for us, 
made the herald of approaching danger; but with the 
poisonous fruit of this plant it is not so. The berries bear 
an attractive appearance, and to the smell and taste they 
are in no degree repugnant. In consequence of these cir- 
cumstances, children have very frequently fallen victims to 
their deleterious effects, and the plant should be known, 
that it may be wholly eradicated ftom exposed situations. 

The Belladonna is supposed to have been the plant 
which the Rowan soldiers, urged by hunger, ate in the 
Parthian war. Plutarch tells us, that on this occasion it 
produced loss of the memory and senses; and that the 
unfortunate victims to it were prone to move every stone 








s r 
Locke's works, to prove that Locke did not maintain t 
opinion ascribed to him by Dr. Spurzheim. 

SINGULAR Property or Figurks.-—We have in reserve for th 
first number of our tenth voluine an interesting paper, e 
plaining the rationale of a most singular property of figures 

Vowexs.—The letter of C. H. of Halliwell, near Bolton, sh 
appear in our next. 

Music,—We shall next week have a few words on this subje 
to address to some of our correspondents. 

We have also to acknowledge D. L. S.—-R. C. KJ. Bal. 
to whom we will reply in our next. 





Printed, published, and sold, every T'uesday, by EGERTO 
Sm1iTH and JouN SmiTH, at their General Printi 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be h 
of all Booksellers. 
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INDEX TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 


VOLUME NINTH. 


FROM JULY, 1828, TO JULY, 1829. 











ACCIDENT-MAKERS, dreadful, 16. 

Holina, description of the, 317—Letter of H. respecting 
the principle of the, 347. 

African tale, an, 357. 

Agricultural report for September, 113. 

Air, conveyance by—see Conveyance. 

Alchymist, the modern, by Sir R. Phillips, 292. 

Allegory, an Hungarian, 151. 

Alligators said to swallow stones, 27. 

Alloway, Lord, biographical notice of, 367. 

America, South, Waterton’s wanderings in, 76. - 

American genius, the reason why so unproductive, 157. 

American stories, 298. 

American literature, editorial remarks on, 57, 69, 77— 
Specimen of, in the description of social parties, 57—A 
bridal in the Early Settlements, 62—The Woollen 
Night-cap, a tragedy, 77, 84—The Enchantress, 90. 

Americans, South, description of the—sce Miller. 

Anatomical dissection, editorial remarks on a mode of pro- 
viding subjects for, 229—Murders committed to obtain 
subjects for, 229—Mansie Wauch in the Dissecting 
Room, 306—A scientific butcher leaves his body for 
dissection, and obviates the scruples of his wife in an 
effective manner, 329. 

Anjmal magnetism, editorial notice of the revival of, 125. 

Animals, attachments of, 314—Society to prevent cruelty 
to, 319-—Remarks on cruelty to, 333. 

Anne of Geirstein, extracts from, 387. 

Annuals, selections from the, 150, 151. 

Antiquarian research, ludicrous illustration of, 195. 

Antiquities, discovery and notice of, 6, 73, 195, 280, 307, 
315, 330, 360, 370. 

Appearances, distant, letter of Mathematicus on, 7—Let- 
ter of P. Pangloss, 7—Of A. M. 15—Of R. 395. 

Apples, how to core without waste, 68—How to preserve, 

April, natural appearances for, 327. 

Archery meeting at Lancaster described, 115. 

Archimides, mathematical question as to his mode of «s- 
certaining the quantity of silver in King Hiero’s golden 
crown, 100. 

Arctic expedition, notice of a new, under Capt. Ross, 313 

Arithmetical and mathematical questions, 16, 300, 308, 
316, 324, 324, 332, 332, 339, 340, 340, 348, 356, 356, 
ra 372, 380, 388, 396, 412, 424, 432—see Muathema- 
tical. 

Ashtahale, a North American tale, by G. W. 206. 

Astronomical notices, 56, 281, 332, 384—see Comet & Sun. 

Astronomy for youth, notice and extracts from Mr. Je- 
vons’ work, 73—Celestial phenomena of October, 113— 
Fanciful speculations on, 369. 

Atmospherical, celestial, and other 
R. Phillips on, 359. 

Auction, whimsical incident at an, 247. 

Auctioneer, why he ought to have a downcast look, 16. 

Auld Robin Gray, history of the ballad, 56. 

Aurora Borealis, appearance of the, 113. 

Autographs of celebrated persons, remarks on, 346. 


B. 

Baboons, freaks of military, at the Cape, 247. 

Babylonian brick, inscriptions on a, with a diagram, 330. 

Bagatelles, vivent les, 209, 217, 225, 232, 241, 249, 256. 

Bailiffs, why they are always rascals, 416. 

Bakers, Turkish treatment of, 141. 

Balaam’s ass, a lady stopped by, 157. 

Ball, the, or a glance at Almack’s, 274. 

Ballista of the ancients described, 134. 

Balloon ascent at Dover, account of Messrs. Blanchard and 
Davies’s, 91—Dr. Jefferies’s letter relating to a similar 
exploit, 99. 

Bangor, Four Days’ Ramble in the vicinity of, 78, 85, 93, 

102, 110—-Description of the Chain-bridge, at, 384—_ 

Trip to, by J. S. 377, 384, 393, 400. 


phenomena, 363—Sir | 





Bass singing, a chapter on, 106. 

Bathing, sea, editorial remarks on, 33—Dr. Harwood’s 
work on, 33. 

Baths, description of the new, 431—see Floating. 

Battle, a field of—see Waterloo. 

Beaumont, anecdote of Miss, 308. 

Bedale, Mr. letter from, respecting a swimming chal- 
lenge, 8. 

Beef, how to cure 100lbs. of, 231. 

Beer, how to restore stale, 68—Substitute for, in summer, 
68. 

Begging, street, essay on, by C. F. 345. 

Beginning, essay of D. on the importance of a, 432. 

Bell, Mr. Charles, his opening lecture at the London Uni- 
versity, 123—Mr. Henry, biographical notice of, 166— 
His memorial, 195. 

Betrothed, the, a tale, by J. Bolton, 309. 

Bewick, biographical notice of the celebrated Mr. T. 171. 

Billington, Mrs.—see Music. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, |, 10, 12, 14, 23, 26, 37, 46, 
59, 89, 114, 131, 139, 158, 166, 171, 201, 222, 254, 301, 
310, 330, 347, 353, 362, 367, 407, 417, 423. 

Bishops, remarks on, from the Edinburgh Review, 257. 

Bissagar, project of Mr. J.S. for the benefit of the aged 
poor, 303. 

Blackberry jam, how to make, 68, 

Boar hunt, description of a, 346. 


tending their sinking, or other accidents on the water, 85. 
Boats overset, 361. 
Bolton, J.—see Lights and Shadows. 
Bonnets, enormous, remarks on the fashion of, 81. 
Botany, description of the progress of, 63—Antediluvian, 
343. 


Botany Bay, an amusing article in praise of, 150. 

BouauEt, the, 13, 31, 53, 77, 84, 90, 132, 150, 158, 
181, 229, 246, 274, 314, 318, 387, 394. 

Bowel complaint, alleged cure for the, 132. 

Bridal in the Early Settlements of America, a tale, 69. 

Broomstick, origin of Swift’s meditations on a, 175. 

Brothers, disasters and melancholy fate of two, 53. 

Buckingham, Mr. notice of his lectures at Birmingham, 
313—-Present from Admiral Sir Sidney Smith to, 375— 
see East. 

Bugs, mode of destroying, 201. 

Bull-fights at Lima, description of, 246. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, extraordinary delusion in a woman 
who fell in love with, 354. 

Burke—see Phrenology. 

Burns, the poet, extemporaneous grace by, 201. 

Butcher, a scientific, 329. 

Butterfly, development of a, described, 314. 





' 
| se 
| Cabin, description of an Irish, 39 
Caddick, Mrs. extracts from her Tales of the Affections, 8 
| Caillé, the French traveller, notice of M, 233 
Calabar, description of Old, 178 
| Calf, a, with five legs and seven feet, 168 
| Cameron, Mr.—see Chemistry 
| Canal, description of the grand Dutch, 106 
| Candle ends, eatable, 217 
| Canning, biographical notice of, by Sir J. Mackintosh, 171 
| Cannon-balls, mode of ascertaining the velocity of, 6 
Cannon and Gunpowder, their force compared with that of 
ancient engines of war, 173 
| Canterbury, memoir of the Archbishop of, 46 
Capital punishment—sce Death 
Capo d’[stria, biographical notice of Count, 131 
| Carnations, mode of preserving from insects, 432 
| Carpets, shaking in the streets, complained of, 236 
Cart-horses, editorial remarks on the overloading of, 333 
Castle, Greifenstein (see Greifenstein.) Cawdor (see 
| Cawdor.) Windsor (see Windsor. ) 
' Catapulte, interesting article on, 151 


Boats, editorial suggestions to prevent the loss of life at- | 


Cats, scientific and mechanical, 298 

Cauliflowers, how to cook—Economical mode of cut- 
ting, 68 

Cawdor Castle, description of, and singular legend respect- 
ing, 99 

Celery, essence of, how to form, 68 

Celestial phenomena for February, 268—for May, 370 

Celestial mechanics, Sir R. Philips’ system of, 359, 386, 
420 

Cemetery at the Mount, 250 

Chadwick, interesting trial of the murderers of Mr. 41 

Chalmers, Dr. biographical notice of, 353 

Chemical experiments, 155 

Chemistry, familiar treatise on, by Mr. Cameron, 200, 
211, 228, 239, 251, 303 

Chess, Beauties of, in every publication—Letter respecting 
the notice of check, 211, 228—Match between London 
and Edinburgh, 45—Speech of J. Lynch, Esq. to the 
Dublin Philidorean Society, 75—Letter from Mr. W. 
F. Powell, describing a drawn game, 105 

Chimney sweeps, human and mechanical, 265, 308. 

China—see ‘East. 

Choral society, Liverpool festival, letter of Veritas on the, 
284. 

| Christmas amusements—see Vivent les Bagatelles. 

| Christmas, remarks on, 241. 

Circumstantial evidence, editorial remarks on, 84—Execu- 
tion of an innocent man on, 84. 

| Claverhouse, anecdote of, 319. 

| Clergyman, the, in the pot, 314, 

| Clouds, a battle in the, 363. 

Coach, Mr. Stafford’s suspension safety, described, 81. 

Coal-mines in France, description of the, 365. 

Coal- vault covers, useful suggestion respecting, 160. 

Cobbler, the cunning, 203. 

Coffee, best mode of preparing, 201—French mode, 351. 

Coftin-maker, and the murderer, the, 144. 

Coincidences, singular, 144. 

Cold, bow to catch and how to cure a, 319. 

Collisseum, description of the London, 238. 

*¢Come tell, says Rosa,”’ query respecting the song, 212. 

| Comet of 1832, papers respecting the, 21. 

' Comets, miscellaneous notices respecting, 68, 79, 79, ¥2, 
100, 104, 113, 116, 120, 148, 167, 168, 189—Dr. Her- 
schel on, 147. 

Communications, instantaneous—see Telegraph. 

Connell, Mr. 0’, biographical remarks on, and portrait of, 
149, 301, 310, 417. 

Conundrums, 32, 92, 209, 217, 225, 232, 241, 249, 256— 
Editorial defence of, 137, 217—Geographical, 430. 

Conveyance, expeditious mode of, 315, 316, 430. 

Conway’s travels, extract from, 355. 

Copy-books, Dolier’s improved, noticed, 176, 
305 








227, 232, 

Corder the murderer, indictment against, 49—Answers to 
his matrimonial advertisement, 65—W vod-cuts, and de- 
scriptive matter connected with his crime and punish~- 
ment, 73, 82. ; 

Cork collar jacket, experiments to show the utility of, &c. 
16, 68—Certifieates rest 4 40, 80—Letter from Mr. 
Dowton respecting, 211—Cases when they would have 
saved lives, 861. 

Corn—see Harvest, 

Cornwallis, anecdote of Admiral, and a mutinous crew, 
319. 

Corporations, Sir R. Phillips on, 315. 

Costume, description of a singular, 345. 

Constantinople, a map, description, and history ot, 125, 
165. 

Cottage on the Cliff, the, an original tale by G. W. 154, 
162. 

Cotton, letter and memorial of A. B. respecting the supply 
of, 62—Uses of, 319. ! 

Cotton-plant, the, of North and South America, 347. 





Cowardice, summary punishment of, 319. 
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Cricket, letter of an Old Player on, 379. 

Criminal code—see Deaths. 

Criticism and the fine arts, editorial remarks on, 128—see 
Literature. si 

Crocodile, interesting notice respecting the, 27. 

Curiosities, animal, 168. 

D. 

Daughter, a pious, 208. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, notice of, 423. 

Deadly nightshade, effects of, 432. 

Death, editorial remarks on the punishment of, 193, 205—= 
Essay of W. P. on, 253. 

Death’s door, remark of a little boy on, 203. 

Debating society—see Philomathic. 

Debt, observations on imprisonment for, 119. 

Dedalus, a modern, 16. 

Delfiero, the Dried Font of, by Mr. Pemberton, 296. 

Delusion, extraordinary instance of mental, 354. 

Denbigh Eisteddfod—see Eisteddfod. 

Derby, memoir of the Countess of, 362— Anecdote of, 412. 

Devil outwitted, the, an original tale, 405, 413. 

Diagrams—see Wood Cuts. 

Diamonds, mode of making artificial, 315. 

Dictionary, notice of a specimen of a poetical, 108. 

Diorama of Roslin Chapel noticed, 45, 148, 181, 384. 

Dissecting-room, Mansie Waxch in the, 306. 

Dissection—see Anatomical. 

Dog, a speaking, 260, 268—A remarkably sagacious, 341. 

Dogs, remarkable instances of the sagacitv of sheep, 341, 
370, 370—Use of to rescue drowning persons, 424. 

Dolier—see Copy-books. 

Double entendre, indelicacy, editorial remarks on, 36. 

Drama, the, 304. 

Dramaticus, theatrical critique of, 168. 

Draughts, challenge at the game of, 84—Query and cor- 
respondence respecting the huff at, 316, 324, 324, 332, 
339, 339, 348, 356, 364, 372, 379. 

Dreams, remarkable, relative to the assassination of Per- 
ceval, 66—One told by Sir W. Scott, 369. 

Dress, extract from Pelham respecting, 124—Description 
of a singular, 345. 

Druidical remains, notice of, 370. 

Dublin, description of, 109, 119, 129, 142. 

Duck—sce Thrashers. 

Ducrow, Mr. remarks on his riding, 227. 

Duelling, remarks on, 321, 355—Satirical challenge, 355- 

Dule uppo’ Dun, or the Devil outwitted, 405, 413. 

Duich canal—see Canal. 


E. 

Kagle, child carried of by an, 236 

Kars and no ears, a whimsical musical dissertation, 123 

Karth, letters respecting Mr. Hunt’s theory on the figure 
ot—sce Appearances 

Karth, editorial remarks on different theories respecting 
the interior of the, 217—Letters respecting, 219, 275, 
276, 277—Extract from the Scotsman, 219—From the 
Glasgow Courter, 255, 

Karthquake in Lima, interesting account of, 67 

Earthquakes, 157, 202 

Kast, lectures by Mr. Buckingham on the countries of the, 
P41, 245, 258, 265, 269, 281, 289, 293—Remarks on the 
publication of the pamphlet, 293, 308, 313, 317, 356, 
361—Extract from an American paper respecting, 384 

Kast Indies, description of a hurricane in the, 141.—Re- 
marks on free trade to the, 222—Steam navigation to the, 
353 

Kecentric family, the, 421 

“economy of human life, a French translation, 37, 53, 65, 
12, 103, 128, 144 

iden, location of, 141 

iiditorial appropriations, remarks on, 244—Necessities, 
zood hints of an American editor respecting, 329 

Kducation of modern gentlemen described, 108 

Kdwards, Mr. T. W. C.—see Telegraph 

i.ggs, mode of preserving, 8, 192 

Egyptian Antiquities, letter of Misobaros respecting, 192 
—Letter of Athanasius respecting some, and their use, 
195—Lecture of Mr. Buckingham on, 241, 245 

Histeddfod, description and historical account of the grand 
Denbigh, 96, 105 

Elephant Chuny, notice of the skeleton of the, and de- 
scription of his death, 61 

Elliston, Mr. parliamentary debut of, 347 

migrants, an unfortunate company of, 370 

Enchantress, the, an allegory, 90 

English language, table showing the derivation of the, 212 

Engravings—see Wood Cuts 

Knigmas, 225, 233 

Kpilepsy, cure for, 3 

Epitaph, singular, 203 

KSsavisT, the, 219, 223, 253, 273, 309 





Etna, Mount, summit of at sunrise, 201—Atmospheric 
phenomenon on, 201 

Execution of an innocent man on circumstantial evidence, 
84—Military, 319 

Exhibition, singular, of an Indian Brahmin, 354 

Experiment, singular, 315, 354—Floral, 432 

Eyes, children with letters or figures on the, 67 


F. 
Facetia, whimsical anecdotes, &c. 263, 276, 279, 279. 
Facial angle, the, of men and animals, 391. 
Fairies, Bill Neale and the, 31. 
Fanaticism, remarkable instance of, 207. 
Fashionable life, the Harold of, 158. 
Fashions, the monthly, 37, 76, 113, 149, 189, 227, 264, 
300, 327, 361, 399. 
Female courage, instance of, 175. 
Fernando Po, description of the island and its inhabitants, 


187. 

Feud, a Highland, 307. 

Figures, statements, correspondence, &c. respecting sin- 
gular properties of, 268, 269, 277, 285, 300. 

Fire-screen, a chemical, 155. 

Fish, the jaculator, of Java, singular account of, 67. 

—— Bath, noticed, 384—Tim Bobbin’s description of 
the, 428. 

Flying, a fellow proposes to fly from the Monument to 
St. Paul’s, London, 16—A German professor of, 346— 
Invention of an instrument for, noticed in the Mecha- 
nics’ Magazine, 353—Editorial remarks on, 404. 

Forgery, memoir of a felon who committed suicide to es- 
cape execution for, 37. 

France, why Seacombe is the nearest way to, 32—Descrip- 
tion of the coal mines in, 365—Suicide and murder of 
two lovers in, 397. 

French language, editorial query respecting synonimes, 
212—Letter of X. respecting, 227. 

French participle, letter of A. B. respecting the, 178, 184, 


French soldiers, gaiety of, 99. 

French theatre, notice of the performances, 432. 

French translation of an Indian manuscript—see Economy. 
Friends, editorial remarks on vulgar abuse of the Society 


of, 221. 
Funds, table of the fluctuations of the public, 348, 354. 
Fuseli, anecdotes of, 203. 


G. 

Galvanism, singular experiments, 211. 

Game laws, failure of Lord Wharncliffe’s Bill, 95. 

Gardener, the, why he is the most extraordinary man in 
the world, 315. 

Gas, economy in the use of, 343. 

‘* Genevieve,” editorial remarks on an attempted parody 
on, 84. 

Gentlemen, description of the education of, from Pelham, 
108. 

German, tales from the, 334. 

Ghost—see Spectral Illusion. 

Ghost story, by Sir W. Scott, 199—From the Magic Globe, 
256, 263. 

Giants, an American story respecting certain, 298. 

Gloucester, speech of the Duke of, on the abolition of 
slavery, 7. 

God, lines on the love of, by a Maniac, 212. 

Goose, query respecting the progeny of, and other circum- 
stances, 16. 

Gooseberry and currant wine, how to make, 362. 

Graddon, Miss, why she reminds one of a tinder-box, 16. 

Graham, Arthur, an old man of 108, noticed, 128. 

Granville, Dr. extract from his work on Russia, 114. 

Greek tablet, description of a, by Hierophilus, 360: 

Greeks, the two, mother and child, 315. 

Greenland whale ship, terrible catastrophe said to have 
happened to a, 226. 

Greifenstein Castle, interesting legend respecting, 19. 

Gunpowder, force of —see Cannon. 

G. W. tales and romanees by, 154, 162, 206, 305, 366. 

Gymnastic feats, extraordinary, a leap from the Possaic 
Falls, in America, 127. 

Gymnastic school, remarks on the foundation of a, 132— 
Letter of Gladiator on, 308. 


H. 

Hally, epitaph on the late Mr. 256 

Ham, how to cure 100lbs. of, 231 

Hampden, singular account of the exhumation of the 
supposed body of the celebrated Joha, 38 

Hamiltonian system, correspondence réspecting the, 316, 
324, 331, 339, 340 

Handel, commemoration of—see York 

Hanging v. marriage, and a wide-mouthed wife, 307 
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Hardiness, symptom of Irish, 92 

Hare, wonderful preservation of a young lady from the 
murderer, 355 

Harold of fashionable life, the, a tale, 158 

Harvest, deficiency in the, 136. 

Harvest moon—sce Moon. 

Harwood, Dr. on sea bathing, 33. 

Hat, a ventilated, editorial remarks on, 125. 

Haunted Town, the, a tale, by G. W. 366. 

Heber, Bishop, eulogium on, from the Edinburgh Review, 
257——Monument to his memory, 307. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, discoveries in, 280. 

Herschell, Dr. his opinions on the formation and consti- 
tution of comets, 147. 

Hiero, King of Sicily—see Archimedes. 

Highland feud, 307. 

Hilbre Island, description of, 121. 

Home, letter from Mr. Everard, respecting luminous sea 
insects, 237. 

Honeycomb and the Bitter Gourd, the, 229. 

Horrible, editorial remarks on the national taste for the, 
82—Extractsfrom the Spectator respecting, with cuts, 82, 
82. 

Horse, the, treated to a ride in his own carriage, 21— 
Sagacity of, 251—Kind treatment of the on the Conti. 
nent, 333. 

Hour too many, an, an amusing tale, 150. 

HOUSEWIFE, the, 68, 201, 221, 231, 257, 308, 351, 362. 

Howard, the philanthropist, medal to the memory of, 
struck in France, 363. 

Hoylake, description of, 121. 

Huber, M. the naturalist, interesting notice of him and 
his wife, 175. 

Hulbert, criticisms on the poems of C. A. 278. 

Hungarian allegory, an, 151. 

Hunt, Mr. controversy respecting his theory of distant 
appearances—see Appearances. 

Hurricane, description of a tremendous, 141. 

Hussar, life of an, on service, 346. 

Hussein Pacha, the Turkish commander, biographical 
notice of, 139. 

Hydrophobia—see Imagination. 


I. 

ae a near the Cape of Good Hope, interesting account 
of, 81. 

Imagination, an allegory, 90—Anecdotes showing the force 
of, 329, 347. 

Indelicacy and double entendre, editorial remarks on, 36 
—Letter from a Friend to Youth, 48. 

India—see East. 

Indians, notions of the Dog-ribbed, respecting the crea- 
tion of the world, the deluge, &c. 174. 

Infants, effects of cold on new-born, 370. 

Inquisition, narrative of an alleged escape from the, 811. 

Investigator, letter of a student respecting the department 
termed the, 65. 

INVESTIGATOR, the, 43, 62, 71, 95, 119, 136, 241, 258, 
265, 269, 289, 293, 303, 345, 365, 386, 411, 420, 427. 
Ireland, singular narrative, illustrating the state of the 

peasantry of, 41—see Irish Scenery. 

Irish cabin, description of an, 39. 

Irish Jandlord, dialogue with an, 347. 

Irish legend, 279. 

Irishman, the, and Mr. Mathews, 203. 

Irish scenery, letters of H. descriptive of, 100, 109, 117, 
129, 142, 153, 161, 170, 179, 197, 210, 213, 249, 254, 
286, 391—Letters respecting an erroneous quotation, 
152, 167. 

Isle of Man—see Man. 


J. 

Jealousy and murder, a Spanish story, 15. 

Jefferson, Mr. character of Washington by, 159. 

Jevons, Mr.—see Astronomy. 

_ the, singular statement respecting alleged mysteries 
of, 133. 

Johnstone, Mr. John, the comedian, biographical memoir 
of, 222. 

K. 

Kaleidoscope publishers’ address, at the commencement of 
the 9th volume—Completion of the 9th volume, 432. 

Kean, French critique upon, 175. 

Kelly, Michael, his plagiarisms, 287. 

King of savages, description of a, 187. 

Kites applied to purposes of navigation, &c. 24, 32, 48, 
93, 108. 

Knowledge, useful—see Society. 

Knowledge, thoughts of a Platonian on the limitation of 
human, 243. 

Knowles, Mr. Sheridan—see Theatrical Critiques. 

Konochie, Captain M‘—see Steam. 
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L. 

Lacing, tight—see Stays. 

Laing, Major Gordon, interesting notice of, 55. 

Lancashire, illustrations of, noticed, 352. 

Lancaster archery meeting, description of the, 115. 

La Perouse—see Perouse. 

Latin—specimen of Swift’s English, 195. 

La Touche, memoir of Mr. Peter, 201. 

Law: editorial remarks on the fictions and jargon of the 
law, as exemplified in the indictment against Corder the 
murderer. 

Leap, an extraordinary, from the Possaic Falls, America, 
127. 

Legend respecting Greifenstein Castle, 19—Bill Neale and 
‘tS Irish fairies, 31. 

Legs, thin, 416. 

Leslie, Professor, his theory of the earth, remarks on, 217, 
219, 219, 255. 

Liberty, saying attributed to the Rabbins respecting, 212. 

Lightning, awful effects of, 202, 431. 

Lights and Shadows, by J. Bolton, 309, 421. 

Lilly, John, specimens of his poetry, 44. 

Linwood, Miss, notice of a painting in needlework by, 304. 

LITERATURE, CRITICISM, &c. 137, 193, 278, 330. 

LIVER, the, 116, 121, 250. 

Liverpool, antiquities of, description and plan of the an- 
cient castle, 116, 128—Trade of, in 1654 and 1784, 121 
Salubrity of, 369. 

Locke, discovery of unknown manuscripts of, 330—sce 
Spurzheim. 

London, annual consumption of different articles in, 171 
—Scale of expenditure, &c. in a small family, 220— 
see University. 

Longevity, instances of remarkable, 72, 128. 

Lover, letter from an unhappy, and editorial reply, 204. 

Lunt, Mr.—see Mersey. 

Lynch, J. Esq.—see Chess. 


M. 

Macbeth—-see Cawdor. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his character of Canning, 171. 

Mackinnel, Mr.—sce Strength. 

Macready, criticism on his murdering Macbeth, 144— 
French critique on, 175. 

Madagascar, ceremonies, &c. observed at the funeral of 
the King of, 349. 

Madness, a whole family said to be seized with, 16. 

Maelstrom whirlpool, alleged account of the, 298. 

Magic Globe, the, or the Bottle Imp, extracts from, 221, 
247, 256, 263, 278, 287, 332, 337, 355. 

Magnetism—-see Animal. 

Mahmoud, the Turkish Sultan, 131. 

Mahomet, notice of, 319. 

Mammoth, discovery of the remains of the, 203. 

Man, a wild, interesting account of, 91. 

Man, sketches of the Isle of, 103, 118, 143, 146, 185, 198, 

Manchester, ancient plan of, 73. 

Manuscripts, discovery of curious, of Locke and others, 
330. 

Map of Constantinople, 165. 

Marriage—see Hanging. 

Marriage ceremonies in a French village, 431. 

Mars, Mademoiselle, interesting notices of, 14. 

Marshall, Mr. a silver snuff-box presented to, 2. 

Martin, Jonathan, the incendiary, noticed, 279, 325. 

Marten, Maria—see Corder. 

Matchsellers, amateur, 32. 

Mathematical Magic, editorial preface to the reprint of 
Bishop Wilkins’s work entitled, 25—The reprint, 25, 
35, 45, 52, 75, 87, 112, 134, 151, 173, 421. 

Mathematical Questions, 81, 92, 100, 104, 116, 128, 132, 
144, 152, 164, 172, 184, 192, 204, 212, 217, 228, 244, 
252, 260, 268, 276, 280, 292, 305, 312—Letter from 
S. R. respecting, 132. 

Mathematicus, letter of, on distant appearances, 7. 

Mathews and the Irishman, an anecdote, 203. 

Natrimonial advertisement, answers to Corder’s, 63. 

Matrimony—see Wife. 

Maund’s Botanic Garden, extracts from, 63, 432. 

Maypole, origin of the, 370. 

Meat, how to make tender, 340. 

Mechanics’ Institution, the Kendal, presents a silver snuff- 
box to the President, 2. 

Melbourne, Percival, selections from the elder poets, by 
—see Poetical Index, head Poets. 

MEN AND MANNERS, 325, 334. 

Mercury, the planet, 384. 

Mermaid, said to have been seen on the coast of Wales, 
14—One caught by Shetland boatmen, 235. 

Mersey, projected improvements in the, 313. 

Meteor, singular, described, 202. 





Meteorological tables—see every publicationmBy Mr. G. 
Hanson, 299. 

Mexico, extract from Ward’s, 59. 

Microscope, Mr. Dancer’s grand solar, remarks on, 390 
—Wonders seen by aid of the, 390, 404. 

Microscopic wonders, alleged, 98. 

Miller, extracts from the Memoirs of General, 1, 10, 
23, 26. 

Military etiquette exemplified by a Captain and his com- 

any, 319. 

Military execution, description of a, 319. 

Mirror, My Aunt Margaret’s, by Sir Walter Scott, 181, 
190. 

Miss, letter of G. B. Prior on the plural of the word, 424. 

Moffat, extraordinary strength of Mr. 235. 

Mont Blanc, ascent of by a female, 175. 

Montgomery, J. B. the suicide, memoir of, 37, 

Moon, description of the Harvest, 91. 

Moorhouse—see Thrashers. 

Morea, capture of the castle of described, 202. 

Mother, the magnanimous, translated from the German, 

Murder of a Spaniard by his Mistress through jealousy, 
15—Of Mr. Chadwick in Ireland—Singular and in- 
teresting trial, 41—Indictment of Corder for 49—Of 
three children by their father, 207. 

Murderer, interesting account of the apprehension of one, 
from Pelham, or the adventures of a gentleman, 54— 
Ludicrous letter of a coffin-maker to a, 144. 

Murphy, Roger, an aged man, notice respecting, 72. 

Music, sacred, letter of Amateur respecting, 48. 

Music, The Waefu’ Heart, a song by Mr. Webbe, 64— 
Original variations by Mrs. Billington on the Soldier 
Tired, 157—A new Psalm Tune by Mr. Scarisbrick, of 
Kendal, 183—Movement by Beethoven, 189—Original 
March by X. 209—Waltz by X. 226—The Bonny 
Sailor, by Dr. Greene, 338—Chapter on bass-singing, 
from the Spectator newspaper, 106—A dissertation 
upon the performance of watchmen, hawkers, &c. 123 
—On the Death of Nelson, by Mr. S. Webbe, 418. 

Musical festivals at York, and in commemoration of 
Handel—see York. 

Musical instrument, description of a new, 56, 317, 347. 

Musician, an imaginary, 332. 

Musquitoes, enemies to genius, 157. 

Mutiny at sea averted by a naval compliment, 319. 

Mutton, how to cure legs of, like ham, 351. 


N. 
Napoleon, attempt to assassinate, 31—Anecdotes of, 187. 
NATURAL HIsToRY, articles under the head, 5, 27, 39, 
51, 67, 68, 113, 139, 168, 223, 235, 237, 314, 327, 370 
—Atmospheric and other phenomena, 201, 202. 
Nature, animated, all, 98, 359, 399. 
National Repository, remarks on the, 252. 
Naval engagement, description of a, 318. 
Nankeens, query respectiag the mode of washing, 396. 
Nezroes, extract from Hazlitt’s Napoleon respecting, 99 
—see Slavery. 
Nero, a picture of, from Salathiel, 175. 
Newspaper club, Mr. Mathews’s account of a, 423. 
Nightcap, the woollen, a tragedy, 77, 84. 
Nicholas, biography of the Emperor, 114. 
Niagara, Falls of, wearing away of the earth at, 281. 
Nogales, the Maid of, by G. W. 305. 
Norway, superstitions of, 355. 
** Nolo Episcopari,”’ illustration of the phrase, 412. 
Nuisances in Concert-street noticed, 340. 


Oo. 
Obelisks, letter of Misobaros respecting some Egyptian, 192. 
October, natural appearances for the month of, 213—UCe- 
lestial phenomena of the month, 313. 
Orang Outang, interesting notice of the, 51. 
Otters, singular description of tame, 139. 
Oxford University, extract from the Magic Globe respect- 
ing, 337. 


ig 

Palaver, account of an Indian, 1. 

Pangloss, letter of Dr., on Mr. Hunt’s theory, 7. 

Panorama, le, a French publication in Liverpool, noticed, 
297—Translations from, 315, 315, 329, 329, 345, 351, 
362, 369, 431. 

Parents, essay on the partiality of, 310. 

Paris and Pere la Chaise, notice of the models of, 40. 

Patents, list of, 6, 37, 87, 112, 155, 189, 227, 364, 400. 

Paton family, memoir of the, 407. 

Pay the printer, a significant hint, 3. 

Pelham, or adventures of a Gentleman, extracts from, 54, 
108, 124. 

Pemberton, Mr. notice of his ee. 244—__E xtracts 
from his poems, 296—His debut at Covent-garden, 299, 
304—see Poetical Indez. 





Percival, Mr. alleged remarkable dreams relative to the 
death of, 66. 

Permutation, questions in, 249, 252. 

Perouse, La, tie French navigator, interesting notice re- 
specting, 101, 111, 351. 

Persecution, extraordinary record of, 370. 

PHILANTHROPIST, articles under the head, 6, 9, 30, 43, 
50, 121, 133, 173, 193, 221, 229. 

Phillips, Sir R. extract from his personal tour, 292, 304, 
315—His system of celestial mechanics—see Celestial. 
Philomathic Society, Liverpool, interesting notice and 

address of the, 127. 

Phrenology, the invention of, attributed to Swedenborg, 
211—Applied to the head of the murderer Burke, 278— 
Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures on, 378, 381, 389, 402, 409, 
415, 429. 

Physiognomy—sece Facial angle. 

Pictures, anecdote respecting some valuable, 187. 

Pitcairn’s island, interesting notice of, 307. 

Plagiarist, a musical, 287—A poetical, 292 

Plagiarists and literary plunderers, editorial remarks on, 
177, 204. 

Platonian—see Knowledge and Earth. 

Pledge, the, a tale, by J. G. B. P. 321. 

Pocock, Mr. letter from him in answer to the Liverpoo 
Advertiser, 93—sce Kites. 

Pork, how to cure, 231. 

Political economy, 303. 

Poor, proposed mode of providing houses for the aged, 
303. 

Poison, a new, 318. 

Porson, Professor, the result of his tour to Germany, 337. 

Postage, whimsical reason of a would-be poet for not 
paying, 424. 

Precocity of talent, remarkable instance of, 347. 

Present, the unlucky, 314. 

Printing, essay on, 262. 

Printing presses, notice of Imperial, 328. 

Prints—see Woodcuts. 

Prior, letter of Mr. G. B., on the plural of the word 
‘© Miss,” 424. 

Prison discipline, remarks of the Governor of Chester 
Castle on, 43. 

Psalm tunes, Home, Sweet Home, &c. 192. 

Pumping ships by means of the wind, 308. 

Punning, an American paper on, 125—Editorial de- 
fence of, 137. 

Puns, 16, 119, 157—A marine musical, 388—More, 
Strange, and Wright, 412—Seven sublime, 132. 

Puzzles, how to cut a rectangle at two cuts into three 
pieces, forming a square, 324.—How to cut a piece of 
card into seven pieces at two cuts, 209—The cherry 
cheat, 209—The bridge of knives, 217—Puzzling irons, 
364. 


Q. 
Quarles, Francis, specimens of the poetry of, 60 


Raft, a simple safety, 189. 

Raft, a family farm-yard, &c. on a, 251. 

Railroad, great improvement on the Darlington, 21. 

Railroad, magnificent, from Baltimore to the Ohio, 126. 

Railroad, Liverpool and Manchester, letter from Mr. 
Stephenson, detailing the progress of the, 234. 

Rats, immense numbers, and devastations of at Mont- 
faugon, 46. 

Religious fanaticism, singular, 207. 

Rencontre, the, an occurrence at sea, 153. 

Resurrection men, interesting notice respecting, 74. 

Re-union, the, a tale of slavery, 9, 18. 

Richardson, Captain, his mode of steering when the 
rudder is gone, 152. 

Riding Hood, Little Red—see Wolf. 

Rienzi—see Tragedy. 

Rome, the moral effect of on the traveller, 252. 

Room, in a house in Chester, heterogeneous population of 
a, 32. 

Ross, Captain—see Arctic. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, editorial remarks on, 261. 

Royal assemblage, a, 329. 

Russia—sec Nicholas. 

Russian and Turkish campaigns, interesting account of, 


13. 
s. 
Sackville-street musings, 273. 
Sailors, the drunken—see Pledge. 
Salt, a cure for epilepsy, 3. 
Saxe, Marshal, theatrical amusements of, 99. 
ScIENTIFIC NOTICES, articles under the head, 5, 6, 12, 
13, 21, 22, 33, 56, 68, 79, 81, 98, 112, 134, 139, 173, 
233, 237, 239, 262, 303, 315, 317, 343, 359, 371, 381, 
386, 389, 409, 415, 420, 425, 429. 
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Scott, Sir Walter, tale by, 181, 190, 192—Editorial re- 
marks on a ghost story by, 199—Extracts from his 
Tales of a Grandfather, &c. 307, 369—Remarks on his 
style, 369—Donnerhugel’s narrative, 373—Anne of Gier- 
stein, 387—His motives for writing, &c. given by him- 
self, 394. 

Sculpture, notice of an interesting piece of, by a self-taught 
artist, 126, 354. 

Sea birds on the Isle of May, 235. 

Sea insects, luminous, (with cuts,) 237. 

Sebastian, St. the taking of, 65. 

Sea sickness, alleged cure for, 104. 

Selico, or Love and Duty, a tale, 357. 

Shepherds, sheep, and dogs, extracts from Hogg’s work 
on, 341, 

Sheeps’ trotters, ludicrous mistake of a foreigner respect- 
ing, 128. 

Shicld, Wm. the composer, memoir of, 254. 

Ship, Captain Richardson’s method of steering a, (with an 
engraving,) 152. 

Ships, improved mode of pumping, 308. 

Shirt collars, letter of a Sempstress respecting home-made, 
24. 

Siege, horrors of a, 65. 

Sigismund, Baron Von Praun, biography of, 347. 

Slavery, petition of the Society of Friends against, 6— 
Speech of the Duke of Gloucester on, 7—The Reunion, 
a tale of, see Reunion—Abstracts from the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, 30, 50, 121, 133, 173—Atrocious case of 
cruelty to a female slave, 134. 

Slave, an African, biography ot, and poetry by, 88. 

Sleep, said to be a symptom of hardiness, 92. 

Slugs, spinning, noticed, 314. 

Soap, economical mode of making, 257, 276. 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Report of 
the, 398. 

Soldier, patriot, vicissitudes of-a, 59. 

Soldier's funeral, the, 273. 

Sound, transmission of, 375. 

Soup shops, opening of the, 252. 

Southcott, Johanna, inscription to the memory of, 132. 

Spectral illusion, singular case of, 135. 

Spider, singular statement respecting the, 223. 

Sportsmen, a hint to young, 348. 

Spurzteim, (see Phrenology,) editorial remarks on the 
Doctor’s opposition to Locke, 381, 396. 

Scays, tight, effects of, 412, 423—Article from the Scots. 
man on, 425 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, notice of, 267. 

Steam, the honour of suggesting its application to naviga- 
tion attributed to a young man of Liverpool, 68 

Steam carriage, patent, wonderful, 307, 399. 

Steam, living on, 298. 

Steam-boat, description and extraordinary despatch of an 
American, 139. 

Steam-navigation to America and the East Indies, 353. 

Steam paddles, Steven’s, improved, 184, 200, 

Steani-engine, enigma respecting the, 225. 

Steam-navigation across the Atlantic, 321. 

Steam power, Captain M*‘Konochie on the most effective 
employment of, 371, 386, 411, 420, 427. 

Stephenson—sve Railroad. 

Stewart, Dugald, memoir of, 330. 

Storm, thunder, destructive, 202. 

Straw bonnets, Jines on the fashion of wearing, 92. 

Strength, feats off, 235, 244. 

Sublime and beautiful, specimens of the, 395. 

Sugar to be extracted from old rags and other substances, 
231. 

Suicide and murder of two lovers, 397. 

Sun, spots on the, 68—Letter of Mr. Holden respecting, 
36. 

Superstitions of Norway, 355. 

Suttees—see Widow. 

Sutton, Dr.—see Canterbury. 

Swearing, the custom of, satirized, 195. 





Swedenborg, Baron, the invention of phrenology attribu- 


ted to, 211. 





Swedenborgians, extracts from the annual report of the, 
47. 
Swift, Dean, origin of his meditations on a Broomstick, 


- 175. 

Swimming, great feat performed by Mr. Vipond, 16— 
Letter of Nauticus, with Editorial remarks on an appa- 
ratus to facilitate, 41—Challenges, 399—see Bedale. 

Swindler, an accomplished French, 39. 


7. 

TaLes, NARRATIVES, ROMANCES, &c. entertaining 
or instructive, 1, 10, 17, 19, 23, 26, 29, 53, 59, 69, 
154, 161, 181, 190, 199, 206, 226, 229, 296, 305, 309, 
321, 334, 357, 366, 373, 384, 397, 405, 413, 421. 

Tales of the Affections, extract from Mrs. Chaddick’s, 8. 

Tailor of Ulm, flight of the, 346. 

Talent, remarkable precocity of, 347. 

Talleyrand, joke of, respecting thin legs, 416. 

Tam o° Shanter—see Sculpture. 

Tasso, monument to the memory of, 315. 

Tea, invitation of a company to, 220. 

Teeth, how extracted without pain, 412. 

Telegraph, wonderful, projected by Mr. T. W. C. 
Edwards, 403. 

Telegraphs, line of French described, 304. 

Theatre, amateur play proposed for the Bolton weavers, 
284. 

Theatrical critiques, 40, 95, 156, 168, 176, 184, 204, 227 
—Critique on Mr. Vandenhoff, 92, 184—French upon 
English actors, 175—Editorial remarks on the con- 
demnation of Mr. S. Knowles’s comedy of the 
Beggar’s Daughter, 193—On Mr. Pemberton, 299, 
304. 

Theatrical amusements pursued during a campaign, 99. 

Thief, an extraordinary, 39. ; ; 

Thom, Mr. a self-taught sculptor, notice of his works, 
126. 

Thrasher, the, and other poems, a critique on, 187, 177— 
Letter respecting, 152. 

Thumb-string, the, a puzsle, 233. 

Thunder—see Lightning. 

Tide table, in every publication. 

Tilting match, aquatic, 55. 

Timbuctoo, visited by a Frenchman, 155, 233. 

Tobacco, introduction of into England, and other par- 
ticulars respecting, 63—Used with coffee by the Turks, 
133. 

Tooth-ache, cure for the, 201, 208 ‘ 

Torrens, memoirs of Adjutant-General Sir Henry, 89. 

Tortoise, singular and interesting notice of the, 39. 

Tournament, aquatic on the river Irwell, 55. 

Tragedy of Rienzi, critique on the, 160. 

TRAVELLER, the, 78, 85, 86, 93, 101, 109, 117, 129, 
145, 153, 154, 161, 169, 178, 185, 197, 213, 233, 254, 
285, 349, 377, 393. 

Traveller, letters of a, 145, 153, 161, 169, 178, 185, 233, 
285, 361—Notice of M. Caillé, the French, 233. 

Travels, voyages, tours, &c. 78, 85, 86. 

Treadmill, remarks of the Governor of Chester Castle on 
the demoralizing influence of the, 43. 

Trees, large, 5. ; ; : 

Trees, query respecting the planting of on a plain, and on 
a circular surface, 184. 

Trotting match, account of a grand, 361. ; 

Turkey, biography of the Sultan Mahmoud, 131—Ex- 
tracts from Dr. Walsh's description of, 133—Biogra- 


phical notice of Hussein Pacha, 139— Map ot, with al 
description, 165—Calculations respecting the termina- | 


tion of the Ortoman empire, 203—see Russian. 
Turners, the rival, Jetter of T. Ollis, 8, 32—Of W. 

Bickerstaff, 15. ; 
Turning in wood, specimens of, 3. 

U. 

University, the London, opening lecture of Mr. Bell, 123. 
Unknown, the, a tale, original, 17, 29. 
Usury laws, evils of the, 5. 


V. 

Vandenhoff, Mr. mural critique on his performance, 92. 

Vegetable metamorphoses, 292. 

Velocipede, invention of an improved, with editorial re. 
marks, 236. 

Victoria, singular vicissitudes of the South American 
General, 59. 

Vidocq, the French thief-catcher, 257—-Causes of his 
disgrace, 362. 

Vienna, extracts from the journal of a Nobleman at, 399. 

Vipond, Mr. great swimming feat by, 16. 

Virginia water—see Sublime. 

Vision, scientific paper on the causes of singular and 
erect, 13, 22. 

Volcano of Kirauea, interesting account of the, 5. 

Vowel sounds, letter of H. S. on the, 395. 


Ww. 

Waterton, C. Esq.—see America. 

Wales, North—see Bangor. 

Watering-place, visit to a, described, by Jerry, 86, 94, 
118, 130, 214. 

Watchman—why is a drunken Irish one, rolling in the 
gutter, only doing his duty ? 119. 

Walsh, Dr. extracts from his description of Turkey, 133, 

Washington, the character of General, 159. 

War, noble speech of an Indian sage against, 174—Louis 
Bonaparte’s remarks on, 375. 

Warren, Captain—see Greenland. 

Wafers, the wonderful, a trick, 233. 

Watches, caution respecting stopping by magnetism, 233. 

Waterloo, appearances of the field of, before and after th 
battle, 237. 

Waterproof dresses, 276. 

Waists, slender, injurious effects of tight lacing to pro- 
duce, 412, 423. 

Weather and the poor, remarks on the, 252. 

Whale, rib of a, found in Brighton cliffs; 6—An enor- 
mous, 68. 

Wheels, on the power of a multiplied series of, 52, 75. 

Wife, essay on prudence in selecting a, 219, 223. 

Widows, burning of, in India, 32, 135, 251, 293. 

Wither, George, the puet, biography of, and specimens 
of his poetry, 12, 20. 

Wilkins, Bishop—sce Mathematical. 

Wine, a rhapsody on, written by a sober man, 56. 

Windsor Castle, a description of, 141. 

Wirtemberg, biographical notice of the Queen of, 158. 

Witchcraft, ludicrous case arising from an assault upon a 
woman suspected of, 167. 

Wife, exemplary of M. Huber, 175. 

Will—sce Cobbler. 

Witch, trial of a, in America, 203. 

Wolf, the Wehr, romantic legend respecting, 279. 

Wood-cuts, ancient plan of Manchester, 73—Subjects 
from Corder, the murderer’s crime and punishment, 
73, 83—Showing the application of Mr. Pocock’s 
kites, 93—Illustrating Captain Richardson’s mode of 
steering a ship, 152—Plan of Constantinople, 125— 
Map of European Turkey, 165—Inscriptions on Baby- 
lonian bricks, 330—Captain W. M*Konnochie’s steam 
tugs, 420—Mode of employing dogs to prevent drown- 
ing, 424—Exemplifying the effects of tight lacing, 425. 

World, the deluge, &e. notions of the dog-rib Indian 
respecting the creation of the, 174. 

Writing, important improvement in the art of teaching, 
213. 

Yy 


| Yard, scientific query respecting the standard, 355. 

| York musical festival, remarks on, and ground plan of the 
| Minster, 129—Compared with the conimemorations ot 
Handel, in Westminster Abbey, 173. 

| York Minster, partially destroyed by fire, 275—Biography 
| of Martin, the incendiary, 279, 325. 


Z, 
of a chieftain of, 187. 
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Acrostiche, by X. 224. 

American poetry, 328. 

Angels’ call, the, by Mrs. Hemans, 272. 

Anniversaries, lines on, by G. 224. 

Archer, the little blind, by G. W. 400. 

Assessor, the tender-hearted, by ¢¢, 164—Impromptu, 
by (<7, on an amorous, 249. 

Auricula, lines to an, by G. 256. 


Ball, the, or a glance at Almack’s, 248, 
Ballad, an interesting Danish, 104. 

Ballad of Uran and Lorinas, 248. 

Barberism, march of, an epigram, by (¢%, 80. 
Bards, English, the, 89. 

Battle-field, the, 172. 

Beauty, female, an epigram, 416. 

Beauty, lines on, by T. Crossley, 246. 
Bell-rock, lines on the, by Sir W. Scott and Mr. Taylor, 


72. 
Blind Asylum, lines, by G. on hearing Te Deum sung at 
the, 72. 
Blind boy, the dying, to his mother, 248. 
‘« Blow on, ye chill winds,”’ a song, 132. 
Bolton, J. canzonet by, 408. 
Breeches, poor Edwin and his, 196. 
— career, lines, by G. on reading the, 172. 
Butterfly, I’d be a, with a _ translation, 80. 


Canning, the grave of, 52. 

Canzonet, by J. Bolton, 408. 

Chastity, lines to, 61. 

Children, the sleeping, of Chantrey, lines on, 181. 

Child’s first grief, the, by Mrs. Hemans, 208. 

Christmas, lines, by G. 216—By E. Moxon, 224. 

Cigar, lines in praise of the, 96. 

Clapperton, lines on the death of Captain, by W. M. 
Cowell, 288. 

Cobbett and his corn, epigram on, by (¢%, 140—And 
Paine’s bones, by (4, 392. 

Constantinople, picture of, by Le Brun, 140. 

Comet of 1811, song respecting, sung at the Liverpool 
Theatre, 28. 

Compostella, the Pilgrims of, by Southey, 392. 

Confucius, maxims of, 400—Translated, 416. 

Crocus, lines to a white, by G. 328. 

Cupid, lines on, by G. 480. 


Dancers, the, by Mr. Pemberton, 304. 

David’s Lamentation over Saul, by G. W. 416. 

Dead, lines on the, 60. 

Death of an Infant, lines to a Sister on the, 60. 

Death in the Kitchen, by T. Hood, 208. 

Death, lines to, from an American publication, 280. 
Death, lines on, by G. 428. 

Delfiero, the Dried Font of, by Mr. Pemberton, 296, 312. 
Denman, lines to the memory of Colonel, 148. 

Difference, Splitting the, 328. 

Dirge to the memory of Miss L. N. G, of Q. 120. 

Dock, Epigram on the filling up of the Old, 44. 

Dog, lines to a faithful, by G. 392. 

Dove, the, 4. 

Drawers, poetical list of the contents of two, by Peter 


Pry, 197. 
Dreams of Youth, the, 26. 
E 


POETICAL INDEX. 


Forgiveness, lines on by J. A. 344. | FP. 
French lines on Love’s Fatal Dart, with a translation, 194. | Patriarch, the village, extracts from, 368. 
French Badinage Poetique, 340. | Patronage, lines on by G. 352. 
French lines, from Le Panorama, 297, 297, 312, 320. | Peace, lines on, 416. 
French maxims of Confucius, 400, 416. | Pemberton, verses by Mr. 272, 304, 312. 
Friend, lines to a, by J. Montgomery, 288. | Peste, La, from le Panoramu, 376. 
Funeral, the, by G. 368. | Pilgrims of Compostella, the, by Southey, 392. 
G. | Plague of Hailstones, the, 4. 
| Pleasure, lines on by G. 44. 
| Pleasures of Fancy, the, extract from, 408, 428. 
| Plutarch, the village, extract from, 368. 
| Poesy, the spirit of by G. 248. 
| Poets, specimens of tlie Elder, 5, 12, 20, 44, 60. 
| Poets, the English, described, 89. 
| Prayer, Montyomery’s universal, 156. 
Heart, a lady’s advertisement respecting a lost, 120. | Printers’ Pension Society, lines spoken at Covent Garden, 
Heart’s deep history, the, by G. 148. | in favour of, 416. 
Hero and Leander, punning lines on by Hood, 140. | Providence, lines on, 36. 
Home, sweet Home, lines written on the return of a, Puns, old, newly strung, 400—The treble about More, 
friend from India, 88. | Strange, and Wright, 428. 
Hood, lines by Mr. T. 140, 208. R 
Hope, farewell to, by G. 140. 
Hyde, Mr. doggerels on, 164. 
Hymn, by Mrs. Opie, 188. 


Ghost, the barber’s, 264. 

Gnat, epitaph on, by J. Montgomery, 376. 
Greek song, translation of a, 120. 

Grief, lines on, 156. 


H. 
Hailstones, the plague of, 4. 
Havanniad, extracts from the, 96. 








| Reed Sparrow’s Nest, the, 156. 
| Robin Redbreast, lines to a, 80. 
Rosabelie, lines to, 368. 
I. Rosalie, by G. 272. 

Infancy asleep, lines on, 140. | Rose Tree, the dying, by G. 
Infant, the dead, 416. S 
*¢Tt is not so,’’ 272. 

I’ve wandered through life’s mazy bowers, 4. 
Izram, the lake of, by Dr. _ 297. 


88. 


| Sailor Boy, the, 140. 
| Saul, David's Lamentation over, by G. W. 416. 
| Sappho’s Song, 44. 
. | Scandal dependant on the quality of tea, ‘ 
Jerusalem, lines by H. W. J. on the desolation of, 52. Scott, Sir one pt pk ciate 
Job, epigram on the trials of, 164—The Sorrows of, by | Sea, verses written at, during a gale, 72. 
G. W. 196. . : Shepherd’s Song, the, 5. 
Jones, T. Cambria, lines by, on the present and the | Simplicity, lines to, by G. 400. 
future, 196. Slave, address of the, to British ladies, 28—Lines by an 
Judah, lines on, 60. African, 88. 
: K. Slave’s dream, the, by W. T. 320. 
Kenite, the, 28. ; . | Sleep, lines to, by G, 104. 
Keyne, St. the well of, virtues of its waters, 4. ' Snuffers, lines written by a pair of, on snuffing, 256. 
Kites, travelling song for high winds in a carriage drawn | Soldier, the, by G. 320. 
by, 44. | Song, a parting, 44—Translation of a Greek, 120—The 
L. | Highlands, 156—The Busy Bee, 172—The Rainbow, 
Lang syne, by G. 264. by G. W. 208—By G. B. 344. 
Latin, translation of, ‘* I’d be a butterfly,” 80. Soul within, lines termed the, 121. 
Life, the shortness of, 60—The fleeting and imperfect | Spectre, the, of Wemyss-place, by G. W. 328. 
nature of, 61—Lines on, by G. 416. Spell, the Broken, by J. Bolton, 312. 
Lights and shades, by Mrs. Hemans, 181. Spider and the fly, fable of the, 172. 
Lines addressed to a young lady, by Nemo, 280, 292. | Spirit, the parting, by G. 132. 
Liverpool, Neptune’s visit to, 20. : . | Spirit, lines to a departed, by Mrs. Hemans, 360. 
L. N. G. of Q. dirge to the memory of Miss, who died | Spring, lines on a late, by J. A. Yates, 208—lL.ines on, 
from the sting of a B in her I, 120. | by G. 360. 
‘* Long ago,” 320. Stanzas, by G. 2 12—By J. ; 
Love, i on, by W. P. 304. See, ag 97, 3 y J. H. 297 
Love and death, by G. 376. Sun, the setting, 28. 
Love’s fatal dart, French lines on, 104. Sympathy, simile respecting the power of, 28. 


Madrigal, by G. Wither, 12—By J. Lilly, 44. 
Malcolm’s scenes of war, extracts from, 352. 
Marian, lines to, by J. Bolton, 297. 
Matrimonial téte-a-téte, by (>, 400. 

May, lines on, by G. 384. 

Memory, the boon of, by F. Hemans, 120. 
Mercy, the trophy of, by A. H. H. 288. 
Minstrel’s grave, the, by G. C. Rothwell, 140. 
Miser and the mouse, the, 148. 


Tally ho, lines to the memory of a dog called, by G. 392. 

Tea, the influence of, on the ladies, 392. 

Tear, the last, by G. 120. 

Thought, address to, by G. 112. 

‘© Thy will be done,” 216. 

Time, the tormentor, lines, by G. 88—Stanzas to, by G. 
36—The swiftness of, by G. 280—The stream of, by 
G. W. 376. 








Echo, and the Glasgow election of a Lord Rector, 180. 

Kcho and the Bachelor, by ¢@, 188. 
Elric and Elsee, a Danish ballad, 104. | 
Epigrams by (%, 44, 80, 140, 197, 400. | 
Epigrams by the Rev. W. Shepherd, 140, 148. 


= Epigram on Female Beauty, 416. | 


Epitaph, from Le Panorama, 369. 

Epitaph, singular, from a country church-yard, 384. 
Evening and Morning, lines on, by an African Slave, 88. 
Execution Militaire, stanzas on an, by G. 240. 

Exiles, the, 216. » 


Fable of the Spider and the Fly, by Mrs. Howitt, 172. 
Fame, by G. 344. 








Fancy Ball, the, 232. 
Felicity, sonnet on, by G. 52. 

‘lower Bed, the, by G. 337. 

‘lowers, lines on the death of the, by G. 164. 


' Oberon’s voyage, King, by J. ‘A. Bell, 337. 
Organ, stanzas, by G. on a street, 408. 


Miser, lines on a, by Eliza, 164. 

Montgomery’s universal prayer, 156. 

Moon, lines to the, by G. 208. 

Moor, scene from a tale of the dark, by G. 304. 
Mother’s lament for her child, the, 60. 

Mount Carmel, lines on, 180. 

M. T. lines to Miss, on drinking from the same glass, 
Music, the voice of, by Mrs. Hemans, 148. 

Musings, from an American paper, 368. 


Twenty-eight and twenty-nine, 240. 
| Twilight, stanzas on, by G. 12. 
U. 


| Troubadour, the, by W. P. 320. 
| 


| 
Uncle, my, 344. 


| Vv. 
36. | Vestris, lines on Madame, by G. 188. 
Vision, the, 96. 


w. 
| War, stanzas on, by G. 156—Malcolm’s scenes of, 352. 
| Well of St. Keyne, the, 4. 
** What is that, mother ?”’ 328. 
_** When late I saw thy wasted form,” lines to a lady, 52. 
, Winter, by G. 196. 
| Woman, lines on, by G. W. 208. 
¥. 
| Year, the old and the new, by G. 232. 
| York, the grave of, by T. C. Spencer, 376. 
| Youth, the dreams of, 20. 


Needles, sonnet on the rocks called the, 60. 
Negro boy, the, 12. 

Neptune, visit of, to Liverpool, 20. 

Night, a fragment, 344. 

Nothings, a bundle of, 60. 

November, lines on, by G. 180. 
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